

















REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1905-1904. 
Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 2nd May 1904. 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 16 meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 18. The following Cowmittees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on the matters referred 

to them :—Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Professional Questions, Education, 
Penrose Memorial, Past Presidents’ Portraits, Holborn to Strand Sites, Professional Defence, 
Fellowship, London Building Act Amendment, Municipal Officials and Publie Works, 
Registration. 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fvllows: Herbert Ford, Charles 
Fowler,* William Warlow Gwyther, Walter Simpson McClelland, Edmund James 
Martin, William Pain, Percival Gordon Smith,* Henry Saxon Snell, Silvanus Trevail, Robert 
Walker, Nathaniel Young Armstrong Wales. Associates: Arthur Job Barlow, James Martin 
Brooks, Joseph William Twist. J/on. Associates: Henry William Brewer, William Henry 
Corfield, Alexander Stuart Murray, Edward Woods. Jon. Corr. Members: Achille Hermant, 
Valére Dumortier. 
The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Mr. Charles Follen Mckim, 
Royal Geldof New York, who came to London to receive the Medal in person. The pre- 
sentation was made on the 18th June, and the meeting was attended by His 
Excellency the American Ambassador. 
It has been decided to award the Medal this year to M. Auguste Choisy | //on. Corr. M. 
of Paris, Inspector General in the Service des Ponts et Chaussces, in recognition of his 
distinguished merits as a writer on architecture. His Majesty the King has signified his 


Obituary. 


approval of the nomination. M. Choisy will come to London to receive the Medal on the 
20th June. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 
the Institute, compared with that at the corresponding periods of the last twe 


Membership. 
years P4 

Year Fellows Associates Hon, Associate 
1902 617 07 44 
1903 627 ,117 43 
1904 644 142 13 


* Formerly Members of Council. 
Third Series, Vol. XI. No. 13.—7 May 1! 
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During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 37 Fellows have been elected, 
17 Associates, 6 Honorary Associates, and 5 Honorary Corresponding Members. 

The General Body have approved of a Resolution of Council to take steps to alter the 
By-laws, so that, after the 31st December 1906, entrance to the Fellowship shall, except 
under special circumstances, be confined to Associates or those who have passed the 
examination qualifying for Associateship. 

The Council also propose to the General Body an alteration of the By-laws with regard 
to the proviso to By-law 9. 

The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1908. The Pre- 

liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Manchester; and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in 
Sydney. ‘The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the 
Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The Final 
and Special Examinations were held in London. The results are shown in the following 
tabulated form : 


Examinations 


Exempted Examined Passed Relegated Total 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION - ; . 94 275 204 71 369 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION ; 7 , 5 223 103 120 228 
FInaL AND SpectaAL EXAMINATIONS . ; 105 45 60 105 


The total number of candidates was 702. The number of Probationers now stands at 2,085 
and cf Students at 524. 

The Council have agreed to accept the Final Certificates in Architecture granted by the 
Manchester University, and by University College, London, as exempting from the Intermediate 
Examination, on the same conditions as govern the arrangement already made with the 
Liverpool University, notified in the Annual Report last year. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Francis Winton Newman, who passed the Final 
Examination in November 1903. 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held this year in Montreal and 
Melbourne. 

It having been represented to the Council by the Institute of New South Wales that the 
holding of the Progressive Examinations in Sydney might be more advantageous than the 
one Special Examination, arrangements have been made for holding the Preliminary 
Kxamination in Sydney in June, and the Intermediate in November, of this year. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their 
invaluable services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October. Certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London have been granted 
to Walter Godfrey Green, Ernest William Lees [A.], Arthur George Morrice [.4.], Albert 
Perkins Stokes; and as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities to William David Jenkins. 
The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 
the Institute at a General Meeting on the 18th January. At the distribution 
of Prizes on the 1st February, after the Address to Students by the President, 
there was read a criticism by Mr. J. 8. Gibson [/’.] of the work submitted. An exhibition of 
the drawings was held from the 19th to the 30th January in the Gallery of the Alpine Club, 
and was visited by 1,400 persons. A selection from the Prize Drawings is now being sent the 
round of the Allied Societies, 


Prizes and 
Studentships 
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iaisciliiati, The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute took place on the 18th June 1903. 
and Social This year the Annual Dinner will take place in Newcastle under the auspices of 
Functions. ‘the Northern Architectural Association. A date—probably in October—will be 

fixed later. 

Two “ At Homes” have been held during the year by the President, and have been very 
largely attended. On the 11th May 1903, original drawings by the late W. Eden Nesfield 
were exhibited, through the kindness of Mr. K.P. May; and for the ‘‘ At Home” on the 11th 
January 1904, Mr. Frank Pearson kindly lent a selection of the drawings of his father, the late 
J. L.. Pearson, R.A. The thanks of the Institute are due to the President for his hospitality, 
and for the opportunity of social intercourse among members of the profession afforded by 
these admirable gatherings. 

During the official year an agreement between the Institute and the Institute 

form oof Builders and the National Federation of the Building Trades Employers of 

Great Britain and Ireland, with regard to a Form of Contract, has taken place, 

and the Form now issued bears the endorsement of the three bodies. It is the same, with 
very slight modifications, as that issued previously by the Institute. 

The Ancient Lights Joint Committee have met during the official year, and 

the Bill, whose title has been changed to the “ Easement of Light Bill,” is again 

before Parliament this Session. The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Fletcher 

Moulton, K.C., M.P. | //.4.], for introducing and furthering the interests of the Bill. 
sie The London County Council having requested the Institute to submit Amend- 
Regulations ments to the London Building Act 1894, for consideration in drafting of a new 

and By-laws. Amendment Bill, the Council entrusted the task to the Art, Practice, and Science 

Committees, desiring each committee to suggest amendments to those portions of the Act 

which came within its special sphere of interest. The Reports of the three committees were 

then referred for collation to a special committee appointed by the Council. The Amend- 
ments as finally drafted by this Committee are now under the consideration of the London 

County Council. 

The Council have drawn the attention of the Local Government Board to the desirability 
of uniformity in Building By-laws adopted by all the authorities surrounding the Metro- 
politan Boroughs, and of the Board withholding its sanction from proposed By-laws which 
would prove more onerous than those in the London Building Act. 

The Council have sent to the Local Government Board, the London County Council, and 
the London Borough Councils a letter pointing out the unnecessarily drastic character of the 
new London County Council By-laws as to the deposition of plans with regard to drainage 
work, and urging simplification. 

sii The Council have been requested by H.M. Office of Works to assist the Government 
Museum in Obtaining a selection of the best architectural talent available by nominating a 

Extensions. limited list of not less than six architects of taste, skill, and efficiency in classical 

design who would be, in their opinion, best qualified to carry out the important work of the 
proposed extensions to the British Museum. 
The Council have been in communication with the Corporation of London 
with regard to the association of an architect with their engineer in the erection 
of the new Southwark Bridge. The Bridge House Estates Committee have 
requested the President to advise them in obtaining competitive designs for the architectural 
treatment of the bridge on the structural lines already laid down by their engineer, as soon as 
the necessary Bill can pass through Parliament. (Quite recently, however, difficulties have 
arisen which may cause considerable delay. 


Ancient 
Lights. 


Southwark 
Bridge. 
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revistration Ol Wednesday, the 24th June, the President met the Presidents of the Allied 
and Societies in conference on various matters of professional interest. No resolution 
Education. was moved, but the questions of registration, architectural education, and admis- 
sion to the Fellowship were discussed, each President being called upon in turn to state his 
views. It was decided not to publish a report of the proceedings, their great value being the 
free interchange of opinions between the heads of the London and Provincial bodies. 

On the 4th January the question of Registration was definitely brought before the notice 
of the Institute, at a General Business Meeting. Certain motions on the Agenda were with- 
drawn in favour of an amendment providing that the whole question of Registration should be 
referred to a Committee consisting of the Council and representatives of the Allied Societies. 
At their next Meeting the Council passed the following resolution :—* Seeing that the Council 
us at present constituted consist of twenty-four London members and fourteen non-Metro- 
politan members, the Registration Committee be formed by associating with the Council ten 
wdditional representatives of the Allied Societies, so that the number of the London and non- 
Metropolitan members of the Committee be the same; further, that these ten do consist: of 
one representative from each of the eight Societies not at present represented by their Presi- 
dents on the Council, and of one additional representative from each of the two Societies 
which are numerically strongest in professional members, and which have not two or more of 
their members at present on the Council.” Representatives having been appointed by the 
various Societies in accordance with this resolution, a preliminary meeting of the Committec 
was held on Monday 28th March. 

The Council have appointed a Committee consisting of representative architects of the 
United Kingdom, both members and non-members of the Institute, and of such prominent 
educationalists as Sir Arthur Lucker, Professor Perry, and Mr. Sidney Webb, to devise a 
scheme for the co-ordination of architectural education throughout the country. The Com- 
mittee and a Sub-Committee have met several times, and the Council have received and 
considered interim reports. As the Committee is still sitting, the Council beg leave to defer a 
fuller report to a future date. 
public Works LHe question of County and Municipal Authorities employing their own 
and Municipal Salaried officials to design and execute important public buildings has received 

omcials’ the serious attention of the Council, who have appointed a Committee consisting 
of some of their London members and all the Presidents of Allied Societies to inquire into 
and suggest remedies for what they cannot but regard as a growing evil. The members of 
the Committee and various architects in the provinces have supplied the Committee with 
valuable information in writing as to facts bearing on the question which have come within 
their own experience, and various Honorary Foreign Correspondents and Architectural 
Societies abroad have also been kind enough to provide the Committee with interesting 


statements as to the position of affairs in their respective countries. The collation of the 

large mass of information received is now being proceeded with, and the Committee hope to 

submit their Report to the Council before the end of the Session. 

eee ee The Council hav approved the standard size of bricks, recommended by 
tion of the Science Committee, after some years of negotiation and conferences with 

ie eects 2 


representatives of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Brickmakers’ Asso- 
ciations. A copy of the standard, to be known as “The R.LB.A. Standard Size of Bricks,” 
has been sent to all the brickmakers in the kingdom, and the Council have issued a request 
see KaLENDAR, p. 871] that members should insert the standard sizes in their specifications. 
The makers of glazed bricks have also had their attention drawn to the standard. 

The Chairman of the Science Committee has been appointed by the Council to represent 
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the Institute on the Sub-Committee on Cement of the Engineering Standardisation 
Committee. 

The Report of Brickwork ‘Tests is now being printed, and will be issued in volume form 
as soon as it is ready. 

The Council have appointed Messrs. Thomas Blashill, W. D. Carde, and H. D. Searles- 
Wood to represent the Institute on a Committee of the Plumbers’ Company, the Water 
Authorities, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, to inquire into the waste of water 
and the question of plumbers’ fittings in water supply. 

Sir William Emerson, Past-President, on the recommendation of the Council, 

has been appointed a member of the Court of the Victoria University, 

Liverpool. 

Congresses Mr. John Slater [Vice-President| attended as the Institute representative at the 

oe nite, International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held in Brussels on 7th 
oe. September last year. 

The following have heen appointed to represent the Institute at the Sanitary Institute 
Congress to be held at Glasgow in July :—Messrs. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. [/°.], E. T. Hall | F.), 
Thos. W. Cutler { /’.|, and Mr. John Keppie [ /’.], President of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Messrs. T. E. Colleutt [ Vice-President |, 'T. W. Cutler | /.|, and the Secretary, were appointed 
by the Council as the Institute delegates to the Sixth International Congress of Architects, 
held at Madrid from the 6th to the 13th April. 

Messrs. John Slater, J. W. Simpson, and the Secretary were appointed by the Council to 
represent the Institute on a Consultative Committee, authorised by the Board of Education, 
and assembled for the purpose of inquiry into the possibility of instituting a leaving examination 
from secondary schools, throughout the country, which might stand in lieu of the Preliminary 
ixaminations required by the various professional bodies. The Committee has not yet issued 
its report. 


Liverpool 
University. 


Portraits, ot: H. H. Statham [/.) has been appointed by the Council to represent the 
Memorials, !nstitute on a Committee formed under the auspices of the Hellenic Society to 
™ effect the erection at Athens of a memorial to the late Mr. F. C. Penrose. 
The Institute Memorial to Mr. Penrose has been placed in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
wud will shortly be unveiled. 
The Institute portrait of Sir William Emerson, Past President, by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.R.A., will be exhibited this summer at the Royal Academy. 
The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the 
official year :— 


Competitions. 


Abersychan . Council Offices and Free Library . Mr. Alfred Darbyshire 
Acton County School R ‘ . Mr. Leonard Stoke 
Alnwick . Infirmary : , Mr. F. E. Caws. 

Carditf . Schools . ; : Mr. W. D. Carée. 
Hitchin. Hospital . ; ‘ : Mr. Keith D. Youn 

likley , . Free Library and Public Oftices . Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Lambeth ; . Town Hall ; ; . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Lincoln . . Schools . . Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Malvern. Public Library . . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Manchester é , . Royal Infirmary ’ Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A 
Southall! Schools . Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 
Sunderland . ‘Town Hall Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. 
Sunderland Victoria Hall Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Torquay . . Public Library ‘ Mr. H. V. Lancheste. 


Copies of the ‘‘ Suggestions” have been sent to the promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions should be sent for the 
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Institute Library. In cases where the conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging 
modification have been sent to the promoters :— 


Abergavenny : Free Library. Lewisham : Library. 

Abersychan ; Council Offices and Free Library. Leyland : Laying-out Estate. 

Acton: County Schools. Limerick : Carnegie Library and Museum. 
Alnwick : Infirmary. Liverpool: Baths and Tramway Offices. 
Ayr: Infectious Diseases Hospital. Liverpool : Cotton Exchange. 

Bangor : Houses for Working Classes. Llwynypia: Workmen’s Hall. 

Barnet : Hospital. Loughborough: Publie Library. 
Berwick-on-T weed: Widening of Bridge. Maidstone : Public Bridge. 
Birmingham: Baths. Malvern: Free Library. 

Blackpool : Library and Baths. Manchester: Royal Infirmary. 

Borstal : Church. Newark: Grammar School. 
Bournemouth: Town Hall. New Brighton : Club Pavilion. 

Bray: Pavilion and Winter Garden New Brompton: Board Schools. 
Brighton: Hospital. Newcastle : Grammar School. 

Bristol : Asylum for Imbeciles. Norwich : Shire Hall. 

Brooklands : Sunday School. Oldham : Board School. 

Cardiff : Schools. Z Perth : Hospital. 

City of London: Lying-in Hospital. Poplar: Publie Library. 

Coedfranc: Public Library. Rawtenstall: Free Library. 

Coventry : Hospital Extension. St. Helens: Branch Library. 

Elgin: Schools. Settle: Isolation Hospital. 

Erdington ; Council House and Free Library. Skewean: Public Library. 
Fraserburgh: Public Library. Stockton-on-Tees : Chancel for Church. 
Frimley: Municipal Buildings. Stonehaven: Town Hall. 

Glasgow: Public Library. Sunderland: Town Hall. 

Grimsby : Hydro. Sunderland: Victoria Hall. 
Haverfordwest : Meat Market. Swansea: Working Class Dwellings. 
Herne Hill: Free Library. Tamworth : Free Library. 

Heywood: Library. Taunton: Free Library. 

Horbury: Free Library. Thornton Heath ; Children’s Hospital. 
Hutchestown: Branch Library. Twickenham: Free Library. 

Ilkley ; Free Library. Waketield: Free Library. 

Ilkley : Public Offices. Wakefield : Cattle Murket. 
Kilmarnock: Workmen’s Dwellings. Wallasey: Town Hall. 

King’s Lynn: Infirmary. Windsor: Police and Fire Station. 
King’s Norton: Library. Wrexham : Library Buildings. 


Kirkintilloch : Town Hall. 


Various changes in the “ Suggestions” proposed by the Competitions Committee and 
approved by the Council were adopted by the General Body at the General Meeting of the 
29th February. 

The Council have decided to send a circular letter to every member of the Institute in 
respect of any competition concerning which the Competitions Committee consider that such 
a course is desirable, requesting him not to compete. 

As an instance of the difficulty of awakening in the lay mind an appreciation of the 
value of correct dealing in the matter of competitions, the Council would report that, in view 
of the various unsatisfactory competitions for Carnegie Libraries, they wrote to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie suggesting that he should insert in his future deeds of gift a condition that if the 
beneficiaries contemplated instituting a competition for the proposed building, such competi- 
tion should be conducted according to the Institute’s “‘ Suggestions,” and were met by that 
gentleman with a curt refusal. 

At the opening meeting of the session Lord Windsor [H.4A.], First Com- 
evidine, missioner of Works, spoke encouragingly as to the possibility of forming an 

Advisory Committee to whom the architectural considerations involved in large 
building schemes might be referred by the Government. The Council have written to Lord 
Windsor a formal letter asking him to lay before His Majesty’s Government their request that 
such a Committee should be appointed. 

‘The Council understand that for some time past a Committee, consisting of the President, 
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Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., has been requested by the Office of 
Works to advise them from time to time on various buildings of public importance. 

The Council are glad to be able to report that the Institute continues to enjoy 
financial prosperity. A statement of income and expenditure, and the balance 
sheet for the year ending 31st December 1903, and the estimate of income and expenditure 
for the current year, are appended to this Report (pp. 365 sqq.). 

The balance of income over expenditure is £918. 11s. 4d., after the payment of a grant of 
£500 to the Architectural Association Building Fund. 

The Council have this year invested the sum of £1,049. 5s. 8d. in the purchase of 
London «& North-Western Railway stock. The total invested capital of the Institute amounts 
now to £14,000. 

The Council have accepted an invitation from the Society of Designers that the 
President for the time being of the Institute should be an Honorary Member of 


Finance. 


Miscellaneous. 


the Society. 
The Council have subscribed £5 to a memorial in Brussels to the late M. Valére Du- 
mortier | //on.Corr.M.], one of the founders of the Societe Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique. 
During the official year a telephone (P.O. 434 Mayfair) has been fixed in the clerks’ office, 
for the use of the office and of members, and a telegraphic address (“ Ribazo, London ”’) has 
been registered at the General Post Office. 


In concluding the Report the Council feel that the thanks of the Institute are due to the 
Standing Committees, the Competitions Committee, and to the Allied Societies and their 
representatives for the specially valuable assistance they have rendered the Institute during 
the past year. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


At the first Meeting of the Committee Mr. Maevicar Anderson was elected Chairman ; 
Sir Wm. Emerson, Vice-Chairman; and Messrs. J. 8. Gibson and W. D. Carée, Hon. Secretaries. 
The Committee has met four times, and the following subjects have received 
consideration :— 
Tintern Abbey. 
London Suburban Building By-Laws. 
Lambeth Bridge (proposed rebuilding). 
Southwark Bridge. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed Bridge. 
Peterborough Market Hall. 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill. 
Advertisement Abuse on Buildings. 
London Traffic Commission. 
The Wooden Pediment and Dome of Somerset House. 


It will be seen that the question of bridge design has again occupied a considerable 
amount of the Committee’s deliberations, and it has to express regret that this is owing both 
to the callousness of authorities in regard to ancient structures in their keeping, and to the 
general inability of the public to appreciate the fact that the construction of bridges, 
especially across great waterways, affords fine architectural opportunities. The Committee, in 
calling attention to the fact that the Lambeth Bridge rebuilding scheme is at a standstill, 
would take the opportunity of pointing out that nothing should be left undone to keep alive 
the architectural importance of this projected structure. 
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Southwark Bridge.—lt is satisfactory to record that the Corporation of the City of 
London has realised its responsibility in this instance by appointing the President R.1.B.A. as 
one of the assessors in the proposed limited competition of architects and engineers for designs : 
thereby recognising that the esthetie considerations involved are material to the community. 

At Berwick-upon-T weed some progress, on the lines urged by this Committee, has been 
made, and it is gratifying to record a hope that an historical and interesting ancient bridge 
will thus receive proper treatment. 

Suburban Building By-Laws.—While reform is in the air the Committee has been hopeful 
that steps might be taken to assimilate the London Suburban By-laws with those regulating 
the area controlled by the London County Council. It is obviously ridiculous that building 
law should be more onerous in the suburbs than in the centre. At the Committee's suggestion 
the Council has taken steps to bring this important matter before the Local Government Board. 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill—The Committee, after careful deliberation, 
decided to limit its suggestions for the amendment of the London Building Acts to points 
involving strictly esthetic considerations. The following amendments were proposed and have 
been adopted in their entirety by the Council and submitted to the London County Council : 


Section 59, Clause 1.—Party walls above roofs.—(a) Ina building of the warehouse class every party wall shall be 
carried up of a thickness equal to the thickness of such wall in the topmost story above the roof, flat, or gutter of the 
highest building adjoining thereto, to such a height as will give a distance of at least three feet, measured at right angles 


to the slope of the roof, flat or gutter. 


(b) In a building other than of the warehouse class, the roof whereof is constructed of fire-resisting materials, the 
party wall shall be carried up of a thickness of at least eight and a half inches, to the underside of such roof surface. 

(c) In a building other than of the warehouse class, the roof whereof is constructed of inflammable materials, the 
party wall shall be carried up of « thickness of eight and a half inches above the roof, flat, or gutter of the highest 
huildina adjoining thereto, to such a height as will give a distance of at least fifteen inches measured at right angles to 
the slope of the roof, flat or gutter. 

Section 59, Clause 2.._Every party wall shall be carried up of the thickness aforesaid, above any turret, dormer, 

untern light, or other erection of combustible materials fixed upon the roof or flat of any building within three feet from 
uch party wall, and shall extend at the least twelve inches higher and wider on each side than such erection, and every 


party wall shall be carried up above any part of any roof opposite thereto, and within four feet therefrom (0). 

Section 61, Clause 1.—-The flat, gutter and roof of every building and of every turret, dormer, lantern light, skylight, 
or other erection placed on the flat or roof thereof, shall be externally covered with slates, tiles, metal or other 
incombustible materials. 

Section 61, Clause 4.—The plane of the surface of the roof of any other building shall not incline from the external 


or party walls upwards at a greater angle than eighty-five degrees with the horizon. Provided that this sub-section shall 
not apply to towers, turrets, or spires 
Supports under Superstructures. 
In all buildings there shall be on all street frontages, piers or other supports, of stone, granite, brick, metal, or other 
upproved materials, from the level of the ground to the level of the main wall of the superstructure above the ground, 
mezzanini or first floors, of a total breadth on each street frontage equal to the following : 


On frontages up to 20 feet wide, one-tenth part ; 
On frontages 20 to 32 feet wide, one-ninth part ; 
On frontages 32 feet and over, one-eighth part 


of the respective widths of such frontages. No piers or other supports shall be placed further apart than 40 feet 
measured from centre to centre of such piers or other supports, and no single pier shall in any case be less than 18 inches 
on the face. Such piers shall not be covered with mirrors or otherwise concealed. 


Projection of Cornices. 


Section 73, Clause 2.—Every baleony, cornice or other projection shall be tailed into the wall of the building, and 


weighted or tied down to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, and no cornice shall exceed in projection two feet 
six inches over the public way except in streets 60 feet wide and over, where cornices may be projected three feet 
Sta nches over the publi wal. 


Section 73, Clause 5, Sub-Section (d).—Are in no part nearer to the centre of the nearest party wall than the extreme 
amount of their projection from the main wall of the building to which they are attached, except with the written consent 
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Projection of Oriel Windows and Turrets. 

Section 73, Clause 6, Sub-Section (a).—The face of such projections shall not extend more than three feet from the 
face of the front wall of the building, or more than 12 inches over the public way, exclusive of the cornices, mouldings, 
or other architectural features of such projections. 

Advertisement Abuse.-—The glaring instance of a whole house covered with a permanent 
advertisement hoarding adjoining Bow Church in Cheapside has impressed the Committee as 
being a fitting opportunity for suggesting to the Council to urge upon the City of London, the 
London County Council, and City and Urban authorities generally, the importance of acquiring 
powers to regulate advertisement abuses, with a view of rendering impossible the permanent 
defacement of streets and buildings. The Committee would urge the Council to point out the 
illogical conditions which require rooms to have a definite window area, but permit them 
after erection to be blocked up by the display of offensive vulgarities destructive of archi- 
tectural propriety and fitness. 

London Traffic Commission.—The Committee has called the attention of the Council to 
the fact that no architectural authority has been as yet heard upon this matter, and has urged 
that steps should be taken so that the architectural aspects of street development and commu- 
nication in greater London should be adequately laid before the Commission. It was pointed 
out that if a great architect’s recommendations had been adopted two centuries ago there 
would probably have been now no reason for the existence of such a commission. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the election of the present Committee, in June 1903, the Literature Committee 
have held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phené Spiers was re-appointed Chairman; Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon Watson were appointed 
Hon. Secretaries. . 

The following Sessional Papers, arranged for by the Committee, have been read : 
“Le Tresor de Cnide et les Monuments de l’Art Ionien a Delphes,”’ by J. T. Homolle 
(Hon. Corr. M.|, on 16th November 1903 ; The Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast: Its Incep- 
tion, Design, and Equipment,” by Wm. Henman [/’.| and Henry Lea, C.E., on 14th December 
1903; “Architecture in Lead,” by J. Starkie Gardner, on 18th January 1904; “The 
Biological Disposal of Sewage from Isolated Buildings,” by Professor Frank Clowes, on 
15th February; ‘ Plaster Decoration,’ by J. D. Crace [7/..1.], on 14th March ; ‘ Notes on 
the Design and Construction of Buildings connected with the Generation and Supply of 
Electricity known as Central Stations,” by C. Stanley Peach [/’.], on 28th March; “ The 
Statues of Wells Front, with some Contemporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture,” by E. $. 
Prior, on 18th April; and the following Paper has been arranged for the 16th May: “ The 
Planning of Collegiate Buildings,’’ by the Rev. J. B. Lock, Bursar Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Committee have to deplore the loss of one of their most distinguished members, Dr. 
Alexander Stuart Murray [//.1.], Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, and a classical archeologist of Luropean repute. Dr. Murray has not only enriched 
the Proceedings of the Institute with many scholarly contributions, but by his frequent 
attendance at the deliberations of this Committee he has also rendered services whose value 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The Committee desire again to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the 
various reviews and articles contributed to the JournaL, and to the publishers who have 
contributed many interesting works to the Library during the year. 
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The extra grant of £25, again received from the Council, has enabled the Committee to 
extend the Loan Collection by the purchase of many much-needed works in duplicate, of the 
benefit of which the students who use the Library have not been slow to take advantage. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 


During the twelve months ending on the 31st March of the present year 211 volumes and 29 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library was 91. The works purchased comprise 
120 volumes, out of which 62 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library during the year numbered 4,862 (last year 
1,375). The number of works issued on loan was 3,020 (last year 2,609), 90 volumes having been 
issued to Fellows, 571 to Associates, 978 to Students, 884 to Probationers, 497 to Ticket Holders. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 1903-4. 





DAY ATTENDANCES. EVENING ATTENDANCES. 
10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Member Non-members. Members. Non-members, Books 
issued on 
, a . Loan, 
1903 

April. : , 54 24 143 14 255 1] 19 80 3 149 246 
May ; 75 1) 124 +] 227 42 16 91 16 165 261 
June. ° 8] 20 137 13 251 i) 9 71 16 13 199 
July 76 14 112 12 214 23 9 50 6 88 165 
August , , . Reference Library closed. Reference Library closed. 34 
September . ° 91 18 120 13 242 51 9 64 10 134 215 

October. ; : 84 . 168 1s 278 63 10 147 ) 229 37 
November . 99 7 147 12 265 55 1] 114 13 193 297 
December . " ‘ 112 14 127 +] 262 17 14 87 10 || 158 276 

1904. 

January : . 97 19) 186 19 321 4 23 17 218 293 
February 78 20 94 20 312 64 8 137 17 226, 317 
March ° ° 12] 15 193 13 342 50 20 141 1] 212 346 
Toran . 968 178 1651 172 2949 515 148 L116 134 1913 3020 





The number of books issued through the post was 76. ‘I'he number of tickets issued for admission 
to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to Students and Probationers, was 81. 

The additions which have in recent years been made to the Loan Collection have greatly con- 
tributed to the usefulness of this department of the Library, as the following statistics show : 


Boo ssued on Loan, Year. Books issued on Loan. 
L806 ; 853 volumes 1901 ; F : 1,793 volumes 
L897 ‘ 920 me 1902 : : 2,132 
L898 : ; 1,073 ; 1903 ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,609 
1899 ; 1,163 1904 ' ‘ : 3,020 


1900 : / 1,447 


Donations have been received from Count Robert de Lasteyrie, Herr A. Streit, Prof. W. R. Ware, 
Mr. GC. F. McKim, Don E. S. Fatigati, Herr F. C. Heimann, Mr. Wm. Glover, Herr J. Kotera, Monsieur 
\. Choisy, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Prof. J. Otzen, Lieut. O. Olufsen, and 
MM. Pontremoli and Haussoullier. 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned : 
Choisy’s L’ Art de hitir chez les Egyptiens ; Avena’s Monumenti dell’ Italia meridionale ; Fournier 
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(i.) and others, Paris ad travers les Ages; Fox-Davies’s Art of Heraldry; Pontremoli and Haus- 
soullier’s Didymes; Geymiiller’s Baukunst der Renaissance in Frankreich; Wabarta’s Hierros 
Artisticos; Lavallée’s Voyage Pittoresque et Historique de l'Istrie et de la Dalmatie; Bowman’s 
Specumens of Heclesiastical Architecture ; Abbey Square Sketch Book (3 vols.) ; Lasteyrie’s Btudes Su) 
la Sculpture Francaise au Moyen Age; Durand’s Monographie de l’ Eglise Notre-Dame Cathédrale 
d’ Amiens ; Enlart’s Manuel d@’ Archéologie Francaise, 2 vols.; Baldwin Brown’s Early Arts in England ; 
Brossard’s La France (5 vols.) ; Streit’s Das Theater: Gusman’s La Villa Impériale de Tibur; and 
three volumes on Colonial Architecture presented by Mr. McKim. 

The Institute Collection of Drawings has received an important addition by the purchase of two 
folio volumes of original drawings by the late Professor T. L. Donaldson, and by a series of measured 
drawings of ancient ecclesiastical and domestic work by W. Peart. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The usual monthly meetings have been held, with one exception, and, in addition, three 
special meetings and ten sub-committee meetings for consideration of The London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1904. All the meetings have been well attended. 

The following officers were elected at the commencement of the Session :—Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews (Chairman), Mr. A. H. Kersey (Vice-Chairman), Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. E. 
Greenop (Hon. Secretaries). It was with deep regret that the Committee found that 
Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson’s health would not allow of his continuing to take further part in the 
work of the Committee. 

The London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1904.—The greater part of the time of the 
Committee during the Session has been occupied by the consideration in detail of the present 
London Building Act 1894, with a view to suggesting amendments thereto, upon the invitation 
of the London County Council, for their consideration in the preparation of an amended Act 
for submission to Parliament. Much labour was involved in this, and, in addition to the 
ordinary meetings, three Special Meetings and ten Sub-Committee Mectings were, as already 
mentioned, held. At the instigation of the Committee a circular was sent to all the members 
of the Institute inviting suggestions for the amendment of the present Act. A large number 
of replies were received and considered by the Committee. The Committee reported very 
fully to the Institute Council, who then referred the whole matter to a Special Committee con- 
sisting of the Chairmen of the Art, Practice, and Science Committees, with two members of 
the Council. The final Report of this Special Committee was sent to the London County 
Council from the Council of the Institute. 

By-laws of the Corporation of the City of London in relation to the Demolition of 
Buildings.—An expression of the views of the Institute upon the draft “ By-laws of the 
Corporation of the City of London relating to the Demolition of Buildings” having been 
invited by the Corporation, the matter was referred by the Council to the Committee. 

The proposed by-laws were considered in detail and a Report made. As the result of the 
recommendations in the Report, and their support by the Chairman (Mr. Douglass Mathews) 
in the Corporation, some valuable amendments were secured. As, however, the Corporation 
declined to give way upon certain items which it was considered imposed, as they stood, un- 
necessary and costly restrictions upon building operations in the City, the Committee 
recommended the Council to forward their objections to the Local Government Board. This 
course was adopted. 

The Institute of Builders having expressed to the Council their desire to confer with the 
Institute in this matter, a Deputation from that Body was received by the Practice Committee, 
and expressed their agreement with the proposed amendments. 
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Institute Scale of Charges.—Two objections to the scale were raised by two members of 
the Institute, and suggestions were made that the schedule should be amended. The Com- 
mittee fully considered the points raised, and decided that it was not advisable to again alter 
a schedule which had so recently been revised, more especially as the two cases brought to 
their notice could only under exceptional circumstances involve any hardship or difficulty. 

By-laws of the London County Council made under the Metropolis Management Acts 
Amendment (By-laws) Act, 62 «: 63 Vict. ec. 15.—The Council referred to the Committee the 
letters of two members calling attention to the new by-laws made by the London County 
Council and approved by the Local Government Board in August last, and requested an 
expression of opinion as to how far architects were affected by these by-laws. The Com- 
mittee reported to the Council that they entirely agreed with the correspondents that the 
by-laws in question required the deposit with the Sanitary Authorities of detailed drawings, 
involving much labour and expense in the case of sanitary alterations, even though of a 
trivial character. The Committee recommended that the Council should publish the letters, 
with their approval attached, in the Institute Journat, and send a copy of the Journat to the 
London County Council, the Local Government Board, and each of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. ‘This was done. The Committee also recommended that, as the cost of satisfying 
these requirements falls ultimately upon the public, an official letter embodying the views 
expressed in the two letters should be addressed by the Council to The Times. This sugges- 
tion was not, however, adopted. 

Miscellaneous.—The opinion of the Committee was asked by members on several matters 
of interest affecting the profession, and replies were in due course furnished. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Science Committee have held nine meetings, with an average attendance of eleven, 
since the publication of the last report. Mr. Lewis Solomon was appointed Chairman ; 
Mr. Max Clarke, Vice-Chairman; and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Bernard Dicksee, 
Hon. Secretaries. 

The Report on the Brickwork Tests is in print and will be shortly published. The R.LB.A. 
standard size of bricks has been finally agreed to, and comes into force on the Ist May 1904. 
The Committee, at the request of the brickmakers, are now endeavouring to standardise 
glazed bricks in harmony with the Institute standard. The Chairman has attended the 
meetings of the Joint Standard Committees which have standardised the rolled joist sections ; 
the Chairman is a member of the Joint Committee which is now engaged in standardising 
the specifications and tests for Portland cement. At the request of the Fire Offices Committee 
they have under consideration the regulations relating to fire-resisting building with a view 
to making suggestions that may make these rules more useful. 

The Committee reported to the Council on the Amendments to the London Building Act ; 
and their draft by-laws for skeleton buildings, and supports under superstructures, have been 
forwarded to the London County Council. 


FINANCES. 
The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1903, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
chartered accountants, and audited by Messrs. Louis Ambler [/°.] and W. A. Forsyth [4.], 
the Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1903, here follow :—-- 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1903. 


Dr, 


EXPENDITURE, 
To ORDINARY EXPENDITURE— 





.& £ 
hss deintendansabadinianda v 
Gas and Electric Lightin 10 
Coals 0 

— 1091 
ID i ciectenttencen cabana ialechcsceucumenpmemnceates 1593 
General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and 


Petty Expenses 
Expenses of Genera 
Housekeeping 
Advertisements i 
Examination Expenses 
General Repairs 
Fire Insurance 
Medals and other Prizes 
Grants to Library ae 
Grant to Architectural] Association 

















REPORT OF 





Grant to Royal Architectural Museum ae ee 
Grant to Architects’ Benevolent Society ~a we 6 8 
Grant to Lightning Research Committee : 25 0 OU 
Grant to British School at Athens .,....... 21 0 O 
188 O 
Special Grant to Architectural Association 
Building Fund .,, _ 590 
The JouURNAL — 
WII as souascvgueacavevsuersasusvossivwebeieenaces 50 8 O 
Printing and Binding 684 11 1 
Illustrations ...... ee be ae 185 17 3 
Addressing, Postage, and Carriage ...... 254 0 10 
——_—— 1174 17 
The KALENDAR - 
Printing ...... saith edwauneals ‘iiiideapanieasicn . ae ee 
POSHEGS GG CArriGWe: .....cicecesscsevsescosccsess 30 10 0 
tim me @ 
Contributions to Allied Societies ............... 294 15 
Miscellaneous (including Dinner) ........, ‘ 145 19 
Legal and Accountants’ Charges... ; : 50 15 
To Album of Portraits of Past Presidents (in 
progress)...... enbnbeis - dee “1 2 
Balance of income over expenditure ,,,......... 918 11 


SAFFERY, Sons «& Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Examined with the several vouchers and found to bx 


Dr. 








THE COUNCIL 


Exclusive of Entrance Fees, Final Examination Fees, and Subscriptions in advance. 


INCOME, 
By OrpINARY INCOME— 


d, Subscriptions— s & € 
607 Fellows at £4. 48. oo... ccee cc ccee cee ... 2549 8 O 
Ditto, Arrears..... a Lar 5 65 3 0 
1,043 Associates at £2, 2s 2190 6 O 
10 Ditto, Arrears..... as Ala ahsbeaAbarcnip abe 109 11 0 
7 Ditto reinstated : : ; 3110 0 
37 Hon. Associates at £2. 2s, ss B 77 1 0 
0 Ditto, Arrears 21 0 0 
5 
9 Dividends on Stocks and Shares — 
0 Architectural Union Co. = Cte een 184 2 0 
0 Consols 24 per Cent. ey ee i 60 18 6 
5 Tasmanian Government Stock 34 perCent. 6215 8 
0 Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent. 3310 
0 Queensland Government 3 per Cent. 4512 8 
0 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. Pre- 
ference 3563 =«C8 
Interest on Deposit ,.......... : eas 37 1:10 


JOURNAL and KALENDAR— 


Advertisements ,.,.... pitiwnw wee. 
0 ERE : iaph Saen Ae ae ll4 11 lv 
0 Sale of other Publications 
Use of Rooms— 
District Surveyors’ Association im as 
Architectural Association .., . ; 7l 0 
R.LB.A. Tenants - 55 0 (U0 
- Examination Fees 
- Statutory ......... = sy sol . 30 9 O 
Preliminary... . cp uunena asin 674 2 0 
Intermediate .., ee = wideates i73 ll VU 
0 Special and Final (forfeited) ............ 172 4 0 
6 
11 
> 
> A 
é 4 





correct. 23rd March 1904. 1) { Louis 
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5045 12 O 
160 15 4 
939 11 10 
419 17 1 


AMBLER [F 
(W. A. Forsyru (.4 


£ed 
1308 14 1 
12950 11 4 
163 15 OU 


£14717 0 $8 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS 
£&s.d £ ad Ss es € 
To Sundry Creditors outstanding ai 12 4 5 By Cash at Bank 
To Examination Fees anticipatory of elec- e Sir: Heenateaacda ad eal 
_ tion sveee seeeeeees o ese eb ” Architecture 0 
To Subscriptions for 1904 received in a:t- . Siaeain : 2 
is eee : sid ee ee 1 Ri - m4 Tasmanian Government 34 per Cent. 
a sapien . Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent, Rezis 
To Accumulated Fund ae tered Stock £1200 Ai 1219 11 0 
Surplus of liquid assets over Liabilit’es Queensland Government 3 per Cent. Stock 
as per last Balance Sheet .., 11902 0 5 . £1643. 9s. ld 1550 0 U 
Add Entrance Fees received in 1903... ma : ll Oo Ciedat Western: Maia iy 5 per Gent. Pre- 
Arrears for 1903 (as per contra) ..,... v ference Stock £747 1199 16 10 
Less Arrears 1902, since re- 5 5 By Building Fund 
ceived or cancelled.,,... £253 8 0 Indian Government 34 per Cent. 
Furniture and Fittings Stock £973, ls 1054 10 4 
RII: <istslacccesnnerions 66 2 1 
—--—- 319 10 1 By Debtors (Rent and Advertisements).., 
By Subscriptions in Arrear 1902 ,,,..,..... 69 6 0 
12133 15 4 Ditto 1903 = 224 14 U 
Add Balance of Income over Expenditure in —_—-— 
I a ce dunn caregentars 918 11 4 
z 13052 6 8 
SAFFERY, Sons & Co., £14717 0 
Chartered Accountants, —___—_——_ 


Examined with the several vouchers and found to be correct. 


23rd March 1004. (Signed) iW. A 


—___—_— — 


(Louis AMBLER [F.]. 
. Forsytu [A.]). 
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The Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 19038, audited by 
Messrs. Louis Ambler [F’.] and W. A. Forsyth [A.], here follow :-— 


Revenue Account 


Dr. 








of Trust Funds for the Year ended 


ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND: Sa. & 
To Ce Ashpitel Prize [Wm. Greenwood] 10 0 0 
To Balance carried forward 24 2 0 

34 2 O 

DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND 

To Balan arried forward 217 5 
Sie 6 
—_—_— 

GoDWIN BURSARY 
To Cost of Med 10 O 
To Balance carried forward 82 3 6 

$5 13 6 
—_— 

GRISSELL LK¢ Y 
To Cash ] iM t (Mr. J. B. Fulton 10 10 0 
To Cost of Meda 918 0 
To Balance ca fo ird 812 6 

29 VU 6 
—__ 

LIBRARY FUND 
To Purchase of Books, Binding, &c. 175 18 7 
To Petty Expens 315 9 
To Balance carried forward 2212 3 

202 6 7 
———— 

OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 
To Ca Student 1901, 2nd instalment [Mr. J. H. 

R | oe 50 0 0 

r I Mr. L. Guthri 110 0 
T rried forward ae Fe 
231 17 3 

—_—_— 

PuGIN MEMORIAL FunD :— 

To Balance from t account aoe 5 16 11 
To Cash paid St ide nt 1 02 [Mr. O. Wontner Smith] 40 0 0 
To Cost of Medal 19 6 

47 6 5 
—_—— 

Tirk LEGACY FUND: 

To Cash paic Prizeman 1902 [Mr. C. Gascoyne] ............ 20 0 0 
l'o ( paid Prizeman 19038 [Mr. D. Smith 2” 0 0 
To! rried forward 1 7 4 

556 7 4 
—_—_ 
TRAVELLING FUNI 
lo purcl £50 Madras Railway 44 per cent. Stock 
it 112 1 56615 6 
Te Balance carried forwar4 19 9 5 
76 «4=«11 

ARTH OAT LEGACY 
lo an paid prizeman [Mr. A, H, Verstage (A.) 0 0 0 
To Baiance carried forward 3219 4 

72:19 4 
——e 


Examined with the several vouchers 


and found to be 


3lst December 1903. 





S «a 4. 
3y Balance from last Account ..................-.+- seconak> ) SC 
By Dividend on 20 Shares, Architectural Union ‘Co. at Hs. 

UF I sig ucvaconecadeyeecawadarvas<eancinendh ns accevided néuitaesbenee 0 0 
34 2 0 
ee 
3y Balance from last Account .<¢ 4% 
By Dividends on £72 L. & N.-W 
EI ee ee ice ae 210 10 
217 5 
Ea 
By Balance from last Account, ................ccccccscssessccesereces 14612 8 
By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian. “Railway 4 per Cent. 
IE seecsneteiecnecerchsxdavaanorecaaesiokesaianusieiavie 39 0 10 
$5 13 6 
—— 
By Balance from last Account ...................6. 14 19 
$y Dividends on £300 Great Indian Penins ula Railw: Ly 
EN I se tisiiee naitencaciecscsonsninanicedvcon 14 1 3 
9 VU 6 





By Balance from last Account ha 56 6 7 
By Annual Donation from Sidney Smirke 5 0 OU 
By Donation from Max Clarke [A.] .................. im 
By Annual Grant from Ordinary F und , 0 6 6 
By Special Grant from Ordinary Fund (Loan Collection) 25 0 UO 
By Entrance Donation of 5 Honorary Associ: ites, lo lo 0 
By Fines, &c, (Loan Library ) 19 0 
202 6 7 
—_—_—— 
By Balance from last Account. ................-scccscscoscssocssesees 2919 9 
By Dividends on £2128 Midland Railw: y Dh per Cent. 
Debenture Stock ........... : 60 111 
By Dividends on £1100 Great Western Railw: vy 5 per ‘Cent. 
Consolidated Stock ............ cece ee 5115 7 
23117 3 
es 
By Dividends on £1070 L, & N.-W. receiv 4 per Cent. 
Preference Stock ...,..........c0.cses uaicinedamcines 40 9 4 
By Balance carried forward 617 1 


By Balance from last Account 












2616 8 

By Dividends on £1150 24 per C ent. Consols 2810 8 

55 7 4 

_—. 

By Balance frem last Account 12 4 

By Dividends on £1000 Madras Railway 44 per ‘Cent. Stock ll 2 

By Dividend on £50 Madras Railway 434 per Cent. Stock 1 5 

6 64«211 

By Balance from last Account .. ss cibewipidCostuen : 9 5 6 
By Dividends on £1160 4 per cent, N.E. Railway Consolidated 

POTD siiics sen tnsvassuberebanesteceds sepneuntieuebinssebieutboeasoatieiobs 43 13 10 


correct. 23rd March 1904. (Signed) | 


A. Forsyru [ 


bow 18 AMBLER [F. 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1903. Cr. 





To ASHPITEL PRIZE FuND :— £ sd. & ad 
Capital—20 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- By Government and other Securities for total cost value 
pany, Limited, at £14 per Share ...................cceesees 280 0 0 of Trust Funds invested ................. save . 11242 3 10 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account = aban 242 0 By Balance Pugin Memorial Fund ,,......, 5‘ a" 617 1 
To DONALDSON TESTIMONIAL FUND :— By Cash in hands of Bankers ........................ . 372 13 11 


Capital—£72 L, & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent, Prefer- 
ence Stock ...... Sawin doeeus 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ..................065 217 5 
To GoDWIN BURSARY FUND: 
Capital—£1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent, De- 
benture Stock .. a ica ates iasbiaeiceenaiimaud aes pamea aie 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account.................ce0ee0s 82 3 6 
To GRISSELL LEGACY FUND: 
Capital—£300 Great Indian Peninsula Railway 5 per 


Un INI Oo ceccoventuenens 513 14 10 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account...... sens vebniainena Sif 6 
To LIBRARY FUND: 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account ...................65 $3 13 
To OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP FUND: 
Capital—£2128 Midland Railway 24 per £ s. d. 
Cent. Debenture Stock ......... lhe Oe 
£1100 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock .................. cccsecee DOOD TS O 
- 3673 12 0 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account............ 71 7 38 
To PUGIN MEMORIAL FUND: 
Capital—£1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pre- 
ference Stock ......... RETIN her iweiwe: aes © . 
To Trre Legacy Funp: 
Capital—£1150 24 per Cent. Consols ............ . 1109 1 6 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account.,,.............00.+. ; 1 7 4 
To TRAVELLING FUND: 
Capital—£1050 Madras Railway 43 per Cent. Stock ... 1385 4 0 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account................ = 19 9 5 
To Anruur Cates LEGACY FUND: 
Capital—£1160 N.E. Ry. 4 per Cent, Consolidated Stock 1504 4 ¢ 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account secnidhes’ 32.19 4 
£11621 14 lu £1621 14 10 
Examined with the several vouchers and found to be correct. 23rd March 1904, (Signed) we . te ta }. 


The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1904, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees :— 


Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending 31st December 1904. 


EXPENDITURE. £ sd. INCOME. 2 «sd. 
tent, Lighting, and Warming 8 ideo .. 1100 0 0 Subscriptions and Arrears 5100 0 0 
Salaries ..... od sumone i 1760 U0 O Dividends on Stocks and Shares and Interest on Deposit 
General Printing, Stationery, Postage, and Petty Ex Account ,........... waka - oe siaeintnug 175 0 0 
ee aa eS TOASTS RS : 690 0 0 Sale of Publications (other than JoURNAL and KALENDAR) 400 0 O 
General Meetings, Exhibitions, &e. ..... FAN EER +¥- 350 0 0 JOURNAL and KALENDAR 
Housekeeping (including Office Attendant) 155 0 0 Sales ... saedinsieaneen pamnasietucs 120 0 0 
Advertisements eee as eA 4 60 0 0 Advertisements ...... a . 900 0 O 
Examination Expenses = oe Ee Ho 0 O Use of Rooms : “ a 8 0 OU 
General Repairs as aes) 175 0 O Examination Fees 
Fire Insurance a anshasensed ~ 350 =0 Statutory = es 30 0 0 
Medals and other Prizes ..... Sigs ae 130 0 0 Preliminary .., : basta aie 675 0 OU 
OUI CAINE 5... s cccbladnsccensebeccauwvesseshatocosaets 128 0 OU Intermediate .. 175 0 0 
Other Grants 4 meer A: Bite. 140 0 « Special and Final (Extra Fees) 176 UO O 
NNR. iss sos sntecammimianansinsinctavxens Sessmieune 1200 0 0 
KALENDAR,,, “4 FRA Tie 200 0 0 / 
Contributions to Allied Societies y wo 0 0 i 
Miscellaneous (including Dinner and Album of Past 
Presidents) ........... Sv neeneeeeres oseses 265 0 0 
Legal and Accountants’ Charges,,,.............00..secsesesees wo 0 0 Fd 
Eotimated Balance ...........0.cccsccccssecvccsees sdivdiche 1250 0 0 to 
£5435 0 0 £8435 U0 O 





REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS. 
To The President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In submitting our report on the accounts of the Institute for the year 1903, which we 


have had the honour to audit, we have pleasure in stating that the books have been kept in 
an admirable manner. 
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The Revenue Account shows a balance of income over expenditure of £918 11s. 4d., 
which is very satisfactory, considering that the expenditure was exceptionally increased by a 
grant of £500 to the Architectural Association’s Building Fund. 

A sum of £1,231 8s. 11d. has been invested during the year, making the total invested 
capital £12,950 11s. 4d.; and the income from investments was £460 15s. 4d., showing a 
steady increase. 

‘the members’ subscriptions exceeded £5,000—a record amount, which it is hoped may 
be augmented yearly. 

The sum realised on the sale of the Institute publications was about £165 more than 
that of the previous twelve months. An increase of over £180 was received for advertise- 
ments in the JournaL and KaLenpar, which, under existing contracts, will be maintained. 

We should like to suggest that the accounts for the Annual Dinner should be included in 
the general statements, and not kept distinct, as has been the custom hitherto. 

We have observed that a sum exceeding £100 has been incurred in holding the annual 
exhibition of students’ drawings, and we would further like to suggest for your consideration 
the desirability of arranging future exhibitions at the new premises of the Architectural 
Association, provided that the request of the Council of the Institute were favourably 





entertained. 


In conclusion we heartily congratulate the Institute on its financial condition, and we 
trust that the present state of progress and prosperity may continue. 


28th March 1904, (Signed) 


Louis AmBuer [F.] ) ae Sadie 


Wituram A. Forsytu | 4.} J 





DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. JoHN SLATER, 


Tur Cuarran, referring to the absence of the President, 
aid that a special meeting of the Royal Academy was 
being held that evening, and the President, most re- 
luctantly, was obliged to be away from the Institute Meet- 
ing. In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman 
congratulated the Institute upon the very satisfactory state 


of its finances 


Mr. T. E. Conucorr, Vice-President, seconded the 
motion. 
Mr. Wu. Woopwarp [4.| said it would appear almost 


ungracious to allow the Report, voluminous as it was, to 
pass without some criticism, even if that criticism were 
adverse. As regards the financial portion of the report he 
thought the Institute should congratulate itself. Look- 
ing at the large balance in their favour, they were almost 
in a position to start a new building for the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, as the Surveyors’ Institution 
had started and completed theirs in Great George Street. 
The first portion of the Report must engender feelings of 
deep sorrow and regret at the number of distinguished 
members they had lost during the past year. To 
read the names of those’ who had gone from them during 
the year was to call up afresh those feelings of sorrow 
which had already been given expression to from the 
Chair. With regard to the membership, they must be 
pleased to notice that there was an increase of 17 
Fellows and 25 Associates—a total of 42; and although 
the additional number was small, he was sure they all 
welcomed the increase. With reference to the award of 
the prizes and studentships, he was sorry he had 


Vice-President, in the Chair. 


not been able to be present when Mr. Gibson’s cri- 
ticism of the works submitted read. He had 
inspected the drawings, and he quite agreed with every 
word Mr. Gibson said with reference to them. There 
was a very unfortunate following of what he might call 
the “thunder-and-lightning and fireworks” school, and 
he felt sure it did not redound to the credit of the archi- 
tecture of the country. With regard to the reference to 
“Ancient Lights,’’ he had had a telephonic message from 
Mr. Howard Colls that evening to say that he had been 
successful in the House of Lords in his case on the 
question of ancient lights,* judgment having been unani- 
mously given in his favour and with costs. That decision 
was very satisfactory and must have a very important 
effect upon the action the Institute was taking in the 
matter of the Easement of Light Bill. With re- 
gard to the Building Regulations and By-laws, he was 
sorry to find there was no reference in the proposed 
alterations to the angle of 63$ degrees. If there was 
one portion of the Building Act which affected the 
wsthetics as well as the practicability of architecture, it 
was this unfortunate angle of 633 degrees. It was a 
matter which the Institute should have insisted upon 
some alteration in, because when the Bill was under 
discussion they all saw what an unfortunate clause it was, 


was 


* Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Limited: Appeal 
from a decision of the Court of Appeal, 20th December 
1901, which reversed an order of Mr. Justice Joyce of 20th 
December 1900. A note of the case is given on p. 375. 
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and they all knew what lamentable results had followed 
from it. Then he was sorry to find that the Institute in 
its recommendations had not proposed to extend the 
references to the tribunal of appeal. In his opinion, all 
questions affecting the Building Act of 1894 would have 
been very properly referred to the tribunal of appeal, 
because the Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council consisted of gentlemen many of whom 
were quite ignorant of matters affecting building! There- 
fore the more matters could be referred to gentlemen 
who did understand building the better for the architect- 
the better for the builders, and the better for the building 
owners. As regards the selection of the best architec- 
tural talent available for the proposed extensions to the 
British Museum, that must be a very important task 
imposed upon the Institute Council.. The gentlemen to 
be selected were to be architects of “taste, skill, and 
efficiency.” He did not envy the Council in selecting 
gentlemen who were able to reach the required standard, 
but he hoped they would be successful. With reference 
to the President having been requested by the Bridge 
House Estate Committee to advise them in obtaining 
competitive designs for the architectural treatment of the 
new Southwark Bridge, he thought this was a case where 
the Council of the Institute might say that the competition 
should be open. It afforded an opportunity for rising 
talent. 

THe CuatrMan stated that the Council had received 
intimaticn that day that in consequence of certain diffi 
culties the Corporation had withdrawn their Biil for the 
present. 

Mr. Woopwanrp, continuing, and referring to the question 
of registration, said he would not say a word on the subject 
after the very happy announcement which was made from 
the Chair. He was sure that that announcement must 
satisfy every member of the Institute who desired to see 
fair play as regards registration. There was a reference in 
the Report to municipal authorities employing their own 
salaried officials to design and execute important public 
buildings. The matter had received the seridus attention of 
the Council, and they referred to it asa growing evil. This 
surely depended upon the productions of those officials, 
No doubt the Council were in possession of information 
which had led them to conclude that the designs of those 
gentlemen were not such as they themselves would approve 
of. But if one looked around at designs executed by dis 
tinguished and eminent members of the profession one 
sometimes wondered whether the Institute was justi 
fied in stepping in to prevent the execution of works 
by municipal men, who after all might be thoroughly 
qualified to carry out designs in their respective locali 
ties. With regard to the standardisation of bricks, and 
members being requested to insert the R.1.B.A. standard 
size in their specifications, suppose they did specify them, 
and suppose the builder could not supply them, and sup- 
pose the brickmaker said he would not supply them, as 
he had made millions of bricks of another size; what was 
the architect todo? Among the Congresses mentioned in 
the Report there was a reference to the “ International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography.” He saw his 
friend, Mr. Langston, was present—-and if there was a man 
in the Institute acquainted with the English language it 
was Mr. Langston —he should be very much obliged if Mr. 
Langston would kindly tell him what “ Demography ” 
was. He was very happy to find in the Report a reference 
to the erection of a memorial at Athens to their past Pre 
sident, Mr. Penrose, and also to the Institute memorial 
which had been placed in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. It would be a pleasure to them all to be present 
at the unveiling of that memorial to their most esteemed 
departed President, Mr. Penrose. With reference to the 
competitions for the Carnegie Libraries, he noted that the 
Institute had made a communication to Mr. Carnegie 
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which he had met by a curt refusal. He took the oppor- 
tunity to say incidentally, that he regarded Mr. Carnegie 
asa public nuisance. Whenever he had had an opportunity 
of recording his vote about Mr. Carnegie’s Public Libraries, 
or anybody else’s Public Libraries, he had always said no; 

they only encouraged idleness. Then there was a reference 
to the Advisory Committee, and when he found in connec- 
tion with it such names as those of the President, Sir John 
Taylor, and Mr. John Belcher, he felt quite sure they were 
safe in the hands of those gentlemen. They no doubt exer- 
cised a very important influence on the works of architects. 
Having so much power with the Government it was a 
matter of great moment to the profession to know that the 
Advisory Committee consisted of men whose knowledge was 
extensive, whose criticism was valuable, and who had not 
confined themselves to the furtheranee of any particular 
style of architecture, so that there should be no bias what 

ever in the adyice they gave to the Government on these 
very important works. With regard to the finances, he 
had compared the financial statement of this year with 
the financial statement of last year. There was a slight 
rise, he was happy to see, in the salaries of the officials, 
and he was quite sure that there was a very much greater 
corresponding rise in the efficiency of those officials. 
Therefore he was sure they should not regret the rise. 
He could only regret that there was a rise in the salaries 
and emoluments of everybody but the architect. The 
architect’s 5 per cent. remained; the British workman’s 
tenpence had gone up to elevenpence, and he was sure 
architects would be very glad when 7} per cent. was 
substituted for 5 per cent. As regards the London Build 

ing Act amendments, he noticed in the Art Committee's 
Report a very important clause with reference to the 
supports under superstructures. If this was adopted it 
would have a very serious effect on street architec- 
ture. In buildings of a commercial character glass 
was an important factor. The man who invested his 
capital in the erection of a very extensive building 
and paid a heavy ground rent, could not hope to re 

coup himself for his outlay without a good deal of 
glass. The proposal he referred to laid down certain 
areas of pier for different frontages. The one-eighth 
part of a frontage, say in Regent Street, or Piccadilly, 
Bond Street, would be a very serious matter indeed. That 
every building should have apparent support was all very 
well, but for the man who had embarked a large capital 
in ground rents and other expenditure, to be compelled to 
have this four feet breadtii of pier would be very objection 

able. It would have been better if the Institute had 
merely expressed its opinion that piers should be as large 
as possible consistent with giving the building some legs 
to stand upon, it being left to the special circumstances of 
the case to give as much apparent support as possible. 
The amendment proposed with regard to projecting cornices 
was equally unfortunate. It would be better not to name 
any projection, but to let it be understood that the cornices 
must correspond with the width of the thoroughfare. As 
regards the advertisement abuse referred to by the Art 
Committee, he thought there was a great deal too much 
interference in such matters. About a week ago he was 
sitting enjoying a cigar outside the Café de la Paix in 
Paris, and, in addition to the people who were passing he 
had beautiful brilliant advertisements offered to him which 
afforded him the utmost enjoyment. Perhaps he could not 
do better than leave off at that point. He congratulated 
the Institute upon what he claimed to be its very excellent 
position. Its financial position was good. The work set 
forth in the Report showed that it was certainly more 
active and more alive to the interests of the profession 
generally than it was seven years ago, and he could only 
trust that its financial prosperity would continue, and that 
in a very few years they would have sufficient money to 
commence the building of a house for the Royal Institute 
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of British Architects, and that that building would repre- 
sent, as it should do, the culture, the skill, and the ability, 
not only of the present members, but of the whole pro- 
fession. 

Mr. H. T. Bonner [A.], speaking of the important limited 
competitions, asked whether the Council approached the 
promoters first, or whether it was the promoters who took 
the initiative by writing to the Council. It seemed to him 
that the position the Council took up was to keep the im- 
portant works within a certain charmed circle. 

Tue CuarkmMan: What are you referring to ? 

Mr. Bonner mentioned the case of the British Museum 
as an example It seemed to him that the Council had 
the selection of certain members, and that men outside 
the charmed circle had no opportunity of competing for 
those important works. 

Professor Breresrorp Prre {Member of Council) asked 
to be allowed to explain. The Council was requested by 
the Government to supply a limited list of not less than 
six architects, and the Council proceeded to nominate 
those architects The nominations were tabulated, and, 
looking through the list, it might be of interest to remark 
that seven in that list upon which the Council balloted 
for the purpose of reducing to six, were provincial archi- 
tects ; seven were architects not members of the Institute, 
and fifteen London architects. That list was re- 
dueed by balloting to the number required by the Govern- 
ment. He thought that would answer the insinuation 
that there was a charmed circle. 

Mr. Bonner asked if that method applied to all com- 
petitions. 

Tue Secretary replied that as soon as a competition 
was advertised, it was a matter of office routine to send 
un official letter to the promoters, with a copy of the 
Institute suggestions, and asking for a copy of the condi- 
tions for the Library file. In nearly every case that was 
done. If the conditions were not satisfactory, he drew the 
attention of the promoters to the offending clauses, and 
asked for their amendment. 

Mr. Bonner agreed that that was a very good and wise 
course to pursue as regards general competitions, but his 
question was a direct question as to limited competitions 
to competitions, for instance, like that for the rebuilding 
of Newgate here was another important competition 


were 


coming on, that for the building of the Wesleyan 
church-house at Westminster. How did the Council 
select competitors for such important competitions as 
those ? 

Professor Beresrorpy Prre: There had been no such 


competition during the past year. 

Mr. Bonner: That did not affect the question. He was 
only giving Newgate as an example. He did not refer to 
what occurred this year or last year, but he asked what 
was the rule the custom, and how was the 
matter arranged? The National Memorial to Queen 
Victoria certainly ought to have been open to all British 


what was 


subjects. In that case the competitors were selected by 
the Council. How were they selected, and why were they 
selected ? 

Professor Beresrorp Prre said that the method of selec 


tion he had sketched in the case of the British Museum 
was followed four or five years ago with regard to the 
competition for the Central Criminal Court. There every 
member of the Council would make the required list of six, 
which resulted, of course, in a very large number of names, 
upon which a ballot was held, and the result arrived at. 
With regard to the Victoria Memorial Competition, the 
Council had nothing whatever to do with that. It 
never brought before them. 

Mr. Woopwarb, referring to the 


was 


British Museum exten 


sions, inquired how many of the selected six were members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ? 
I do not think I can answer that ques- 


Tue CHAIRMAN ; 
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tion at present. The Council’s recommendations have not 
gone to the Government yet. 

Mr. R. F. Cutsnowm [ F.], speaking with reference to the 
size of bricks, said he understood the length was exactly 
twice the breadth. Should not the length of the brick be 
twice the breadth, plus the thickness of the joint? In 
Flemish bond it did not much matter, but in English 
bond it was almost essential for good work. 

Mr. Epmunp Winpenis | 4.| said there was one point in 
the Report which he thought might be emphasised at a 
general business meeting of this kind, viz. that with re 
ference to Government Buildings [p. 358]. It said some- 
thing for the change that was coming over the treatment 
of architectural questions in London, that the Government 
should be advised in such matters by a committee consist- 
ing of three members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. A Committee, consisting of the President, Sir 
John Taylor, and Mr. John Belcher, had been requested 
by the Office of Works to advise them on these matters. 
That paragraph in the Report was perhaps the mos! sug- 
gestive and the most promising for the future of the In- 
stitute. When Mr. McKim was over here last year, what 
struck him and us was the extraordinary difference which 
existed between the position of the qualified architect in 
the United States and the qualified architect in England, 
and more particularly in London. In that paragraph in 
the Report there seemed to be the germ for the reconstitu- 
tion of the architect’s position with regard to the general 
treatment of our big cities. 

Tue CHarrMan, before putting the Motion to the vote, 
said that with regard to the general progress of the Insti- 
tute, there could be no doubt that it stood higher in general 
estimation and in official estimation than it had ever done 
before. There was one little note in the Report which 
showed the wide extent to which their operations were ex- 
tending—namely, that the Institute of New South Wales 
had asked the Council to hold not only the Final, but the 
Preliminary and the Intermediate Examinations as well, 
in Sydney this year. That request showed that the 
Colonies were appreciating the efforts made by the Insti- 
tute towards improving architectural education. and that 
the Colonial Architectural Societies were doing their best 
to get the young men over there to take advantage of it, 
and show what they had learned by presenting themselves 
tor the Institute Examinations. With regard to what Mr. 
Woodward said about municipal authorities, there was no 
question of approval or non-approval of the work done by 
the engineer or surveyor, as the case might be, of some 
big provincial city. The matter had come before the 
Council through the provincial societies, who took a strong 
view on the point. They said—and, he thought, with a 
certain amount of justice — that in their opinion the Chief 
I:ngineer or Chief Surveyor of such a city as Sheffield or 
Manchester, for example, had quite enough work of his 
own to do without going in for the designing of monumental 
buildings for his city; and they thought—and, he thought, 
rightly—that in the case of such buildings it would be 
more desirable to put them to open competition than that 
the official of the municipal authority should have the carry- 
ing out of such large works. He could not help thinking 
that that would be the feeling of the municipal authority 
itself. With regard to the British Museum competition, 
Professor Pite had already answered the speaker who 
referred to it. In many cases the promoters of a public 
competition did not come to the Institute at all. In some 
cases the Government or the official body came and said in 
effect that they did not want to take upon themselves the 
selection of competitors for the buildings, and they asked 
the Council to help them. He need add nothing to what 
had fallen from Professor Pite to show that the Council 
endeavoured to get the full opinion of all its members in 
order to have a body of architects from whom to make a 
selection. With regard to the term ‘ Demography,’’ which 
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Mr. Woodward had asked the meaning of—and upon 
which Mr. Langston had net taken the opportunity of 
enlightening him—he had before him the report of one 
of the Congresses of Hygiene and Demography held in 
London, and here the term “ Demography” was defined 
as “the science of statistics applied to the social well 
being of the people.’ About the size of bricks, if Mr. 
Chisholm would refer to the KaLenpar, where the details 
were given, he would see that the length should be double 
the width, plus the thickness of one vertical joint. No 
remarks had been made with reference to the annual 
accounts of the Institute, and he could not help thinking 
that that might be due to the excellent services rendered 
to the Institute by the official accountants whom the 
Institute had employed. The Balance Sheets showed how 
very carefully Messrs. Saffery did their work, and he felt 
sure that the Meeting would pass a vote of thanks to them 
for their services as official accountants to the Institute. 

The Report, seconded by Mr. T. E. Colleutt [#.|, was 
then put to the Meeting and adopted nem. con. 

Mr. Wa. Woopwarp [A.], at the close of the Meeting, 
observed that as some reference had been made to the 
Memorial to Queen Victoria, they would all be interested 
to know whether Mr. Aston Webb’s design would ulti 
mately be carried out, or whether they were to rest content 
with what they now saw, which, to his mind, formed a 
very meagre memorial to our great Queen Victoria. 


MINUTES. XIII. 


At the Seventieth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session 1903-04) held 
Monday, 2nd May 1904, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. John 
Slater, Vice-President, in the Chair, 23 Fellows (including 
8 members of the Council) and 27 Associates (including 
3 members of the Council): the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 18th April [p. 351] were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED BY THE PERUSAL 
KDUCATION COMMISSION, 1903. 


THE 


ON ARCHITECTURAL 
OF 
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The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Percy 
Christian Gibbs, Associate, elected 1889. 

The Secretary announced the election to Fellowship by 
the Council that afternoon of Edward Jenkin Williams, 
President of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouth 
shire Society. 

The Chairman made a communication to the Meeting 
respecting the Institute Committee on the Statutory 
Registration of Architects. ; 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1903_04, 
a copy of which had previously been sent to every membet 
resident in the United Kingdom, having been formally 
presented and taken as read, its adoption was moved by 
the Chairman and seconded by Mr. T. E. Colleutt | F’.). 
The Report was then discussed, and the Meeting 


Rrso.vep, nem. con., that the Report of the Council 
for the official year 1903-04 be approved and 
adopted. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Louis Ambler 
F’.| and William A. Forsyth [4.] for their services as 
Hon. Auditors; and Messrs. Sydney Perks | #’.) and H. A. 
Crouch [4.| were nominated Hon. Auditors for the ensuing 
year of office. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Satfery, Sons & 
Co., Chartered Accountants, for their serv.ces in connec 
tion with the Institute accounts. 

The Meeting authorised the Council to appoint Scruti 
neers to direct the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees for the ensuing year of office, and to report 
the result thereof to the Business General Meeting of the 
th June. 

The existing 
appointed. 

The Chairman announced that the Seventh International 
Congress of Architects would be held in London in 1906 
under the direction of the Institute. . 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.30 p.m. 


Statutory Board of Examiners was re 
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EDUCATION 


THE REPORTS 


By W. Howarp Seru-Smirx [/. 


need for a more general, more advanced, 

and more systematic training have happil) 
ceased to exist. ‘The late Mr. Arthur Cates’s me- 
morable articles in the JournAt R.I.B.A., in 1900, 
on Architectural Education in the United States of 
America, his later essays on the French schools, 
and Mr. Bailey Saunders’s contribution in the 
Architectural Review (No. 78) on the German 
system, have probably served, in great measure, 
to bring about this unanimity. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the Education Board about to be 
established, which ought to be one of the most 
effective monuments to Mr. Aston Webb’s term 


DY meet fs among architects as to the 


of office as President, will discover amid this 
mass of information, and that now before us in 
the Moseley Commission Reports, sufficient and 
suitable material for an educational scheme well 
suited to the development of English architectural 
genius. Jt must, however, be borne in mind that 
many professional schools, some of university 
rank, already exist as a result of long experience 
and careful study of these foreign methods, and, 
as far as their funds permit, have been well 
organised under expert advice. These schools 
will naturally be jealous of external dictation. 
Nor is it desirable to endeavour too closely to co- 
ordinate their methods of training. 
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The primary principle traceable in the history 
ana description of the American systems of edu- 
cation in particular is that of allowing each State, 
and, as far as may be, each authority, to work out 
its own scheme. 

It is upon this principle that our new Education 
Acts have been based, and it is one which will 
commend itself to all who have true education at 
heart. 

How this principle can be adopted consistently 
with the establishment of a uniform and final 
test of training sufficient to entitle a man toa 
place on the roll of qualified architects, is the 
problem to be solved. A standard of some kind 
must obviously be established; and, moreover, if 
it is to be effective it must be compulsory, whether 
applied to the membership of a professional body 
or to architects as a class; and happy the pro- 
fession which is prescient enough to settle that 
standard, and to obtain powers to enforce it, before 
a number of rival qualifying bodies have been 
organised. Our profession is still fortunately 
without a competitor with the R.I.B.A. in its 
Final Examination. 

The reports of the Moseley Commission and Mr. 
Bailey Saunders’s article make it clear that, both 
in America and Germany, education has been 
purged of the evil incident to our English system 
of examinations. This is the result of the higher 
colleges and universities accepting the certificate 
of the examiners of the schools from which their 
students are drawn. 

Professor Gregory Foster, of University College, 
London, in his report to the Moseley Commission 
(pp. 106-129) says: 

“Tt is a fundamental principle in America that 
the man who is fit to teach is also to be trusted 
to examine his own students. The external ex- 
aminer and the external examinations system are 
practically unknown in the United States. The 
teachers are free, and being free are enabled to 
vive to their courses a breadth and depth that 
would be impossible were they hampered by the 
knowledge that their students were to be tested 
by examiners who knew little or nothing of them. 
The tests and examinations for undergraduate 
students leading to the bachelors’ degrees 
are conducted almost entirely by the individual 
teachers, and with the most satisfactory results 
. . » There seems to be an atmosphere of quiet 
study and scholariy work which is apparently 
continuous throughout the session, and remains 
undisturbed by feverish bursts of cramming such 
as characterise British colleges and universities. 

. . The influence on the teacher is no less 
salutary; the American teacher thinks of his 
functions as a teacher and director of studies, 
while the British teacher is driven by force of 
circumstances to conceive and direct his work 
entirely in terms of examination. As long as 
examinations control the teaching, whether in 
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universities or schools in this country, so long 
will the teaching continue to be academic in the 
worst sense of the word, cribbed, cabined, and 
confined. . . . For the American teacher life in 
comparison is a leisurely one. He makes as 
much, if not more, educational value out of the 
blunders of his weaker pupils as out of the correct 
answers of the strong ones. He cares for the 
development of his class as a whole. 

‘Examination by external bodies or examiners 
. . . Only exists for the purpeses of professional 
qualification in certain States and for the purposes 
of admission to universities and colleges in certain 
other States. Even where it exists the evils that 
have been so strongly felt in this country have 
been largely guarded against. Thus an examina- 
tion board has been formed by the association of 
colleges and preparatory schools (i.c. preparatory 
for the colleges and universities) of the Middle 
States and Maryland, for the purpose of instituting 
a common standard for admission to the colleges 

. and of holding one examination for the 
purpose of that admission. Great care has been 
taken that the examiners in each case shall be 
experienced teachers, and inasmuch as the ex- 
amination for admission to colleges is the test of 
the work done in the preparatory school, a large 
proportion of the examiners consist of masters 
who have been teaching in one or other prepara- 
tory school. 

‘*While this has been done in the east in order 
to obviate a multiplicity of examinations, and in 
order to remove the difficulties that beset the old- 
fashioned matriculation examination, which was 
mainly conducted by college or university pro- 
fessors, in the middle west an even more signifi- 
cant plan, known as the ‘accrediting’ system, 
has been originated, and this system is rapidly 
spreading into the east. ‘he old matriculation 
examination was not only found to be an un- 
satisfactory test of the pupils, but was an actual 
bar to any satisfactory relations between the 
universities and colleges and the schools. The 
University of Michigan determined, therefore, to 
institute a list of high schools to be known as 
‘accredited schools,’ from which school pupils 
who presented certificates of having satisfactorily 
passed the full four years’ high school course 
would be received without examination into the 
university. One of the university professors of 
education has for his main function the visitation 
of schools with a view of testing their fitness to 
be placed on the accredited list. He is from time 
to time assisted by bis professorial colleagues, who 
inspect the schools from the point of view of their 
special subjects. Schools that are found satis- 
factory in all respects are placed on the accredited 
list; others have their deficiencies pointed out to 
them, and are told that when these are remedied 
they, too, will be put on the list. 

‘When a school has been placed on the list it 
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js still subject to inspection. It receives a report 
from the university upon each student that it 
sends thereto at the end of his first session or first 
semester, as the case may be. The university 
reserves to itself the right to refuse a student who 
is found to be insufficiently prepared to go on with 
his studies, and also the right to withdraw from 
the accredited list the name of any school that is 
proved by the pupils that it sends up to have an 
unsatisfactory standard. The result of this is 
that in the States where it has been adopted the 
whole educational system has been unified and 
strengthened. The university is looked up to asa 
counsellor and friend of the schools, the univer- 
sity teachers learn much by continued intercourse 
with their scholastic colleagues, and vice versd. 

“In this way the barriers that exist in many 
countries between the various grades of teachers 
are rapidly being removed, and, what is even more 
important, the teaching of all classes of teachers 
is thereby made more direct, more stimulating 
and attractive to the students. At the same time 
the accrediting system, as against the older 
system, leaves the teacher and the taught free, 
and thereby stimulates better training. So strong 
is the feeling in favour of this system in the 
middle west that even entrance scholarships to 
the colleges and universities are awarded by it. 
The entrance scholarships are allotted among the 
accredited schools, each school taking its turn and 
receiving as nearly as possible the number of 
scholarships proportioned to its own number of 
pupils and to the number who proceed from the 
school to the university. 

“This evidence of the value of a course of 
study of fixed duration, carefully graded and care- 
fully watched at every turn, is a signal triumph as 
compared with the sort of racehorse method that 
turns our schools into training grounds for the 
examination race that occupies a few days at the 
end of a boy’s school career, and upon which his 
future is made to depend to an alarming extent. 
It is perhaps one of the most noteworthy con- 
tributions of America to educational progress. Its 
adoption indicates that America, at all events, 
realises that education is a slow process which 
must be spread over certain fixed periods of time ; 
that there are no short cuts; that even though 
the boy may have acquired the requisite informa- 
tion to answer the questions of an outside 
examiner, it does not follow that he has been 
satisfactorily educated to the standard that the 
examination is supposed to represent. 

“It is by means of an extension of the depart- 
mental system that the relationship between the 
professional schools in the universities to the 
faculties and departments of pure science has 
been determined. Speaking generally, each pro- 
fessional school is for the purposes of the curricula 
a departmental unit, having, so to speak, a 


number of sub-departments within it; but the 
relation of the professional school to the depart- 
ments of pure science is that of one department 
to another. By this means a tendency to spe- 
cialise, let us say, the teaching of chemistry, in a 
medical or engineering direction, is obviated— 
chemistry for all classes of students is a matter of 
concern for the department of chemistry. It may 
be convenient, as already said, to group together 
under one teacher those who are studying 
chemistry with a view to medicine, or those who 
are studying chemistry with a view to engineer- 
ing; but this is a very different thing from the 
method of organisation that is found over here 
in many places, whereby the future students of 
medicine, or the future students of engineering, 
while still students of pure science, are segre- 
gated from their scientific fellows. By this 
means, too, attempts to diminish the amount of 
pure scientific work to be done by the student are 
prevented, to the great advantage of the student 
and of his future profession. There is probably 
no subject of university organisation in this 
country that is so likely to lead to disastrous 
results as the failure to delimit the sphere of 
activity of the professional school.’’ 

The Institute has already adopted this principle 
as regards three of the professional teaching 
bodies of the United Kingdom, ie. the Uni- 
versities of Liverpool and Manchester and the 
University College of London, by accepting the 
certificate of the professor (in lieu of its Inter- 
mediate Examination) that the student has passed 
a first-class examination on the full college course 
in architecture, the R.I.B.A. Board of Examiners 
being represented at this examination to see that 
the standard is an equivalent one. 

If this system were applied to all professional 
schools as they became ‘accredited’ by the 
Institute the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
would gradually die out, and the Final might be 
revised and made more exclusively technical. 

An equally beneficial reform in our procedure 
might be made by adopting the American plan of 
a joint Board of Examiners, comprised princi- 
pally of teachers, to avoid the present diverse 
matriculation standards for the Universities. We 
know of one young architect who has had to 
grind through three such examinations in order 
to benefit by the professional courses of the 
respective universities. 

Again, it is fully time that our professional 
schools established an entrance examination on 
their students’ general education ; and, here again, 
exemption in favour of the certificate of public 
and other schools, under proper safeguards, might 
be adopted with great advantage. 

The present writer commends these Moseley 
Commission Reports to all interested in archi- 
tectural education, 
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CHRONICLE. 
Statutory Registration of Architects. 


At the General Meeting last Monday, before 
proceeding to the business on the Agenda, the 
Chairman (Mr. John Slater, Vice-President), 
referring to the Resolution passed by the Royal 
Institute on the 4th January last—viz. ‘That a 
Committee, consisting of the Council of the Insti- 
tute and representatives of the Allied Societies, 
be appointed to consider the principle of regis- 
tration and to report thereon to a Special General 
Meeting ’—stated that the Committee had been 
appointed, and had held one meeting — viz. on the 
28th March—at which the following members 
were present : 

Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President; Messrs. 
John Belcher and John Slater, Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary; Messrs. 
C. E. Bateman, A. W. 8. Cross, F. T. Baggallay, 
E. T. Hall, Chas. Heathcote, Arnold Mitchell, 
Beresford Pite, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, W. H. 
Seth-Smith, John W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes, 
Members of Council; Messrs. R. §S. Balfour, 
H. V. Lanchester, and Walter Millard, .1ssociate 
Members of Council; Mr. Henry T. Hare, repre- 
senting the Architectural Association; and the 
following representatives of Allied Societies : 
Mr. Arthur Clyne (Aberdeen Society), Mr. Arthur 
S. Parker (Devon and Exeter Society), Messrs. 
J. T. Cackett and J. Walton Taylor (Northern 
Association), Mr. Herbert Davis (York Society), 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford (Edinburgh Association), 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield Society), Mr. Howard 
H. Thomson (Leicester Society), Messrs. G. C. 
Ashlin, R.H.A., and W. J. Gilliland (R.1.A. Ire- 
land), Mr. H. Dare Bryan (Bristol Society), Mr. 
A. W. Brewill (Nottingham Society), Mr. Arthur 
Harrison (Birmingham Association), Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont (Manchester Society), and Mr. H. K. 
3romhead (Glasgow Institute). 

It would be seen, continued the Chairman, 
that not only had the Council appointed, but they 
had secured the attendance of a large number of 
influential men in connection with the Institute. 
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The matter had been debated at considerable 
length at the first meeting, and a small sub-Com- 
mittee had been appointed to go into the details 
of the question and get together the necessary 
facts, so as to enable the matter to be put before 
the General Committee. A further meeting had 
been summoned for the 10th May, and the whole 
matter was being thoroughly gone into with a 
view to reporting to the General Body as to the 
method of carrying out the proposed registration 
if it was possible to do so. The Council, con- 
cluded the Chairman, had thought it right that 
the Institute should know what had been done, 
and had authorised him to make this announce 
ment. 


New Nominations to the Vice-Presidents and Council. 


The following nominations have been made by 
Fellows and Associates in accordance with By- 
law 30: 

As VicE-PRESIDENT. 


SAMUEL PERKINS Pick (Leicester)—nominated 
by James 8. Gibson, George Hubbard, W. Gillbee 
Scott, Alfred W. S. Cross, Fellows; Walter E. 
Hewitt, Horace T. Bonner, C. E. Hutchinson, 
Associates. 


As MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


ALFRED WILLIAM STEPHENS Cross, M.A. 
Cantab.—nominated by George Hubbard, Ed- 
mund Woodthorpe, C. EK. Mallows, John Murray, 
Fellows; G. A. 'T. Middleton, Walter E. Hewitt, 
C. E. Hutchinson, Associates. 

FREDERIC RicHARD FarRow—nominated by 
George Hubbard, Edmund Woodthorpe, Alfred 
W. S. Cross, C. E. Mallows, Fellows; C. E. 
Hutchinson, G. A. T. Middleton, Walter E. 
Hewitt, Associates. 

GroRGE Hupparp, F.$.A.—nominated — by 
Alfred W. S$. Cross, Edmund Wocdthorpe, C. E. 
Mallows, W. Gillbee Scott, James S$. Gibson, 
Fellows; C. i. Hutchinson, Walter E. Hewitt, 
Horace T. Bonner, Associates. 

CHARLES Epwarp MaLiows—nominated by 
George Hubbard, EKdmund Woodthorpe, Alfred 
W. S. Cross, John Murray, Fellows; C. E. 
Hutchinson, Walter E. Hewitt, G. A. T. Middleton, 
Associates. 

WILLIAM GILLBEE ScorTt—nominated — by 
George Hubbard, Alfred W. S. Cross, Edmund 
Woodthorpe, James S. Gibson, Fellows; C. E. 
Hutchinson, G. A. T. Middleton, Horace T. 
Bonner, Associates. 

Lewis Sotomon—nominated by George Hub- 
bard, Edmund Woodthorpe, Alfred W. S. Cross, 
W. Gillbee Scott, Fellows; C. KE. Hutchinson, 
G. A. T. Middleton, Horace T. Bonner, Associates. 

Butter Wixson (Leeds)—nominated by Alfred 
W.5. Cross, George Hubbard, James §. Gibson, 
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W. Gillbee Scott, Fellows; C. E. Hutchinson, 
Horace T. Bonner, Walter EK. Hewitt, Associates. 
A further nomination of Mr. Butler Wilson has 
been received signed by Henry Perkin, George 
Bertram Bulmer, W. Carby Hall, John Wreghitt 
Connon, Fellows; W. H. Beevers, H. Ascough 
Chapman, W. G. Smithson, Associates. 

EpmMunD WoopTHorPE, M.A.Oxon.—nominated 
by C. E. Mallows, Alfred W. S. Cross, George 
Hubbard, John Murray, Fellows; Walter EK. 
Hewitt, C. E. Hutchinson, G. A. T. Middleton, 
Associates. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 


The Council at their meeting on the 2nd inst. 
elected the following gentleman to Fellowship of 
the Institute under the proviso to By-law 9: 


[EX DWARD JENKIN WiL.LIAMS, President of the 
Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire 
Socwty; of High Street, Cardiff. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 


Referring to the very successful International 
Congress of Architects recently held at Madrid, 
aud reported upon by the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute in the last number of the JournaL, the 
Chairman announced to the General Meeting on 
Monday that it had been unanimously resolved 
at the Madrid Congress that the next, the Seventh, 
Congress should be held in London in 1906. The 
Council had had before them that afternoon an 
application from the Bureau requesting the Insti- 
tute to take charge of the Congress on the 
oceasion, and the Council had consented to make 
the necessary arrangements. The Chairman 
thought members would be glad to know this, 
and was sure every member would do his best to 
make the Congress a success. 


Obstruction of Light : House of Lords’ Decision. 


The Home & Colonial Stores Limited vy. Colls 
was an action brought by the plaintiffs to restrain 
the defendant from erecting a building so as to 
obstruct the plaintiffs’ ancient lights. ‘The 
plaintiffs’ building was at the corner of Paul Street 
and Worship Street, Finsbury, the part concerned 
being the Worship Street frontage. The premises 
which formerly stood on the site of the defendant’s 
proposed building were 19 ft. 6 in. in height, and 
the defendant proposed to erect a building to a 
height of 42 ft., which the plaintiffs said would 
obstruct their lights. Mr. Justice Joyce, before 
whom the case came in December 1900, found 
that the erection of the buildings of which the 
plaintiffs complained had appreciably diminished 
the light which the plaintiffs had previously en- 
joyed, but that the plaintiffs had failed to prove 


any actionable wrong. He dismissed the action 
with costs. 

The Court of Appeal reversed that decision, 
holding that a right to ancient light was a right 
to the enjoyment not merely of sufficient light 
for the ordinary occupation of the premises either 
as a place of residence or for business, but of the 
full amount of light which had been enjoyed 
during the prescriptive number of years by the 
owners or occupiers of the premises. The Court 
ordered a mandatory injunction to pull the pre- 
iises down so as to restore all the light that had 
been previously enjoyed. ‘This injunction was 
stayed pending appeal to the House of Lords. 

The appeal was twice argued in the House of 
Lords—on May 15, 18, 19, and 22 of last year, 
and again on December 8, 10, and 11. At the 
first hearing the House was constituted of the Lord 
Chancellor, the late Lord Shand, Lord Davey, 
and Lord Robertson. On the reargument Lord 
Macnaghten and Lord Lindley were added. Judg- 
ment was unanimously given for the appellant on 
the 2nd May, with costs both in the House of 
Lords and below. The Lord Chancellor, in giving 
judgment, said that if the law were as laid down 
by the Court of Appeal it would be very far-reach 
ing in its consequences; the application of it to 
its strict logical conclusion would render it almost 
impossible for towns to grow, and would for- 
midably restrict the rights of people to utilise their 
own land. If the broad proposition underlying 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal were true, it 
was not a question of 45 degrees, but any appre- 
ciable diminution of light which had existed un- 
interruptedly for twenty years constituted a right 
of action, and gave a right to the proprietor of a 
tenement that had had this enjoyment to prevent 
his neighbour building on his own land. That, 
in his Lordship’s view, was not the law. Light, 
like air, was the common property of all; it was 
the common right of all to enjoy it, but it was the 
exclusive property of none. 

As regards Warren vy. Brown—which Mr. 
Justice Joyce followed, and which had not then 
been reversed by the Court of Appeal—the Lord 
Chancellor stated that in his judgment that case 
was rightly decided by Mr. Justice Wright, and 
ought to have been affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. 

‘he judgments delivered in the House of Lords 
will be found in Zhe Times of the 8rd May. 
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HOW TO READ A BUILDING. 
How to Judge Architecture: A Popular Guide to the 


Appreciation of Buildings. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., 

Ph.D., Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 

80. Lond. 1904. Price 6s. net. Macmillan & Co. 

Such a title as “ How to Judge Architecture ”’ 
irresistibly recalls to mind that familiar initial 
clause in the cookery-book recipe, “ How to Cook 
a Hare.’ How to judge architecture— when you 
have encountered it and recognised it—-might prove 
to be a useful enough piece of knowledge, to some 
people ; but how, from Mr. Sturgis’s book—which, 
by his subtitle, he designates ‘“‘A Popular Guide 
to the Appreciation of Buildings ’’—this particular 
knowledge is to be acquired may perhaps yet remain 
a secret to many readers even after careful perusal 
of the volume. To be sure, he begins by telling 
us, “One can never be too patient in trying to 
train the mind to judge of the works of archi- 
tecture,” and that “it is very easy to hinder one’s 
growth in knowledge by being too ready to de- 
cide.”” “The reader,” he says, “ must feel assured 
that there are no authorities at all in the matter 
of architectural appreciation; and that the only 
opinions, impressions, or comparative apprecia- 
tions that are worth anything to him are those 
which he will form gradually for himself.” ‘ He 
will, moreover, hold them lightly even when 
formed ; remembering that, in a subject on which 
opinions differ so very widely at any onetime... 
there can be no such thing as a final judgment.”’ 
“The object of this book,’ he adds, “is to help 
the reader to acquire such an independent know- 
ledge of the essential characteristics of good 
buildings, and also such a sense of the possible 
differences of opinion concerning inessentials, that 
he will always enjoy the sight, the memory, or 
the study of a noble structure without undue 
anxiety as to whether he is right or wrong. 
Rightness is relative.” 

With the above object the author chooses first 
‘some buildings of that class about which,’ he 
tells us, ‘ there is the smallest difference of opinion 
among modern lovers of art—viz. the early Greek 
temples.’’ From these he carries us along through 
the centuries with a sort of running historical 
commentary—in short runs with long jumps 
on more or less notable examples of building, in 
Western Europe and America, right down to the 
New York Life Insurance Office, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Still, the secret, “How to judge 
architecture,’’ seems to be kept undisclosed to the 
last. At the same time we are told that this “ is 
not a history of architecture, but in a sense a 
history of the modern way of judging of archi- 
tecture ’’— truly, another story ! 

Taking the book to be as just described by its 
author, we find it to consist of ten chapters, 
illustrated by some sixty photographic views of 
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actual buildings, or portions thereof, together 
with a photograph of a model, reproductions of 
three book illustrations and three small plans— 
these last, somewhat significantly, being un- 
mentioned in the Illustrations list, as though in- 
admissible under such a title in a book on archi- 
tecture. 

For the benefit clearly of non-professional 
readers, a certain modicum of elementary instruc- 
tion in architecture is sought to be conveyed by 
means of occasional foot-notes, in which technical 
terms paraded in the text are more or less 
obscurely defined by the help of other terms and 
descriptions, themselves often needing clearer ex- 
planation for any readers to whom the teaching 
in the notes would not be altogether superfluous. 
Certain of the definitions might not meet with 
full and universal acceptance, nor could every 
statement in the text be taken without question. 
We learn, for instance, amongst other lore, that 
“the structure of the Greek temple had no 
windows to open in the wall ’’—regardless of the 
Erechtheum; and that “The Gothic, beginning 
as early as 1290 (sic) in England, is of extreme 
beauty in a simple, quasi-domestic, less grand 
and less perfectly developed way than the French.”’ 
It sounds like something new to hear that, for 
the Cathedral of Chartres, “a tower undoubtedly 
planned for a larger and higher mass than any 
one of the flanking towers . . . was to have risen 
from the ‘crossing,’ ”’ thus making ‘‘ seven square 
towers ’’ to the building—in spite of Plate XXX. 
clearly illustrating one of those that flank the 
apse, and go to make up the eight already existing 
towers this church possesses. Somewhat new, 
too, is it to read of “the Risorgimento’’—as the 
author would have us English students take care 
to say, when tempted to use the Frenchified word 
Renaissance—-of ‘the Classicismo,” ‘‘the Re- 
birth,’ “the Rinascimento,”’ “the Roeaille,’’ and 
“the Decadenza.”’ One might have thought that 
our text-books were full enough already of experi- 
ments in architectural nomenclature, that hopeless 
by-path in architectural study leading anywhere 
but to a real knowledge of architecture or to the 
power of judging it. 

By way of encouragement to the would-be 
student, “doubts are suggested” with reference 
to the comparative merits of Greek temples, “ in 
order that the reader may see in this commence- 
ment of his studies what kind of unsettled and 
never-to-be-settled questions will come before him 
at every step of his inquiry.” He is told that 
‘“‘comparison among works of very high excellence 
can never cease—can never be brought to an end 
by any authority or any outside decision whatso- 
ever, and that here the student’s own preferences 
must be perforce his only guide.” And this is 
how to judge architecture ! 

How to read a building would perhaps be found 
a more profitable subject for inquiry, whether by 
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professional student or by amateur; and the 
cultivation, by architectural students, of mere pre- 
ferences and prejudices for particular forms and 
features in building-work of the past might at 
length, with advantage, be at least supplemented 

if not supplanted—by a more intelligent reading 
of buildings as organic structures, growing out of 
the creative needs and the governing conditions 
in each case. The whole study of architecture 
can hardly be comprised in contemplating just 
the outsides, or the insides, of buildings, and pro 
ceeding to employ technical terms about them— 
doing exercises in architectural nomenclature. 
Book-fed students are only too ready to accept 
and use mere names for things, as though these 
really weighed in the scales of knowledge. 

How to read a building accurately as a whole, 
as a unit, to get to know all about it, or at any 
rate all that it is possible to learn of the structure, 
to trace its genesis and its growth, and to note its 
descent and its kinship, would be something worth 
learning. In such case, to know must bea greater 
accomplishment, one would think, than merely 
to prefer. 

It has been said of the true man of science that 
his motto should be that of Spinoza: ‘“ Neither 
to dislike nor to like, but to understand.’ The 
power to rightly judge architecture must depend 
upon ability to understand a building rightly as 
an organic structure; and this can only come to 
minds constituted and trained accurately to observe 
and to apprehend clearly the conditions governing 
a building—to weigh and appreciate the facts, the 
forces, and the fancies that combine in the making 
of a work of architecture. 

WALTER MILLARD. 


STRESSES. 

The Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics. By 
Edward Hardy. So. Lond. 1904. Price 3s. net. 
B.. 2. Batsford. | 

Stresses and Thrusts. By G. A. T. Middleton. 3rd Ed. 
80. Lond. 1904. Price 4s. 6d. net. [B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, W.C. 

Two books on Stresses have recently been pub- 
lished, one of rather elementary character called 
The Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics, 
by Mr. Edward Hardy, a certificated teacher of 
building construction; and the other, of a some 
what more advanced description, by Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, who is well known to architects as 
the author of several architectural text-books. 


In reading The EKlementary Principles of 


Graphic Statics one cannot help recalling how 
many years have passed since Professor Adams 
published his series of lectures on “ Strains and 
Stresses in Ironwork,’ which probably was the 
first book of its kind to make unwilling students 
take some slight interest in this subject. That 


was written in the form of short chapters or 


lectures, with questions at the end of each lecture 


bearing on the lesson the chapter contained. The 
little book under review is written in the same 
method of short chapters and questions to each 
chapter; but while the writer evidently understands 
his subject, he is not always able to impart his 
knowledge to the student. No doubt his lectures 
are good, as any misgiving as to his meaning can 
be at once cleared up; but his writing is some- 
what involved, and not simple enough for a hurried 
student to understand—and students are always 
in a hurry—so that a young man is hardly likely 
to get the full benefit of the work, in spite of the 
many diagrams which completely illustrate the 
subject. ‘Take, as an example, the following 
sentence: “ The triangle of forces is most useful 
in the solution of levers when the forces acting 
on them are not parallel.’’ This careless mode 
of expression occasionally makes the reading un 
pleasant ; but there is behind this an abundance 
of matter useful to the student, who will be well 
repaid for the time spent on its perusal if he really 
wishes to grasp the subject ; and this is approached 
from such a different starting-point from that 
taken by Professor Adams that the two works 
really help the understanding of each other. 

Mr. Hardy’s book begins with the simple study 
of graphic arithmetic. From that the author 
proceeds to describe what is meant by the terms 
Force and Moments and Reactions, and shows 
how to work graphically the calculations in con 
nection with levers, and how to find the centre of 
eravity. In the chapter on the centre of gravity 
is the explanation of what is known as Bow’s 
system of notation. Prior to Bow’s time, no 
doubt there was a considerable amount of know- 
ledge of graphic statics; but he was the first to 
simplify the subject and bring it within the 
capacity of the ordinary student by the system he 
adopted of lettering each angle or space formed 
by the external forces instead of lettering the 
extremity of each force; for instance, in the 
diagram of a king truss roof, if the street were 
called AB, A and B would not mean the two 
extremities of the street, but a would be the 
space in the triangle bounded by the principal, 
the street, and the tie rod, while B would be the 
space in the triangle bounded by the principal, 
the street, and the king post. This gave the 
corresponding impetus to this subject that the 
Arabic notation of numerals gave to mathematics 
wher, it replaced the old Roman or letter notation. 

This chapter the student should study tho- 
roughly, although unfortunately from the style of 
language he will have to read many portions 
several times over before he succeeds in mastering 
the context. The note as to tension in a string 
being the same if a force of 10 Ibs. is pulling at 
one end or each end is useful, as students do not 
always realise this. Following on the relation of 
Bow’s system is the description of the parallelo- 
gram of forces, which is well written. 
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In this chapter there is a very useful and simple 
method for 
considerable use to architects, and the student 
should work out the example at the end of the 
chapter. After short descriptions of funicular 
polygons and reactions, and bending moments, we 
get a chapter on shearing or transverse strain 
treated graphically by bending moments—a more 
precise method of treating the subject than 
by formula, although possibly not so ready for 
every-day use to the untrained mind. The last 
chapter is on reciprocal diagrams, which are de- 
scribed in an interesting manner step by step, so 
that although this subject has been explained by 
many writers, not one has treated it more clearly. 
On the whole, the young man who wishes to 
really master the subject will do well to read this 
book, although it sadly wants re-editing to fill in 





the la and simplify the composition. 

The other work under review, Stresses and 
Thrusts, by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, is already in its 
third edition, proving that it supplies a want. It 
is one of his series of text-books for students’ use, 
and although treating on kindred subjects to 
Mr. Hardy’s, the method of description is quite 
ditferent, Mr. Middleton’s work appealing more 


to the reasoning faculties than to mere mechanical 
knowledge, and being accordingly of more use to 
the student who has passed the elementary stage. 
Stress d Thrusts also starts with an explana- 
tion of elementary principles, and the learner 
having mastered these is informed fully and clearly 
about stresses in beams and flanges, and ascertains 
how it is that the ordinary formula for beams in 


strain is always Wn Oe Mr. 
Middleton makes the constant for fir = 3} ewts. 
This value of ¢ has been shown by Kirkaldy’s 
experiments to be too high, and for ordinary 
timber c had better be taken as from 2 to 2}; the 
reason why it used to be given as 3} being that 
the small samples on which experiments were made 
in former days did not and could not possess the 
same defects as show themselves on actual beams 
some twelve or more feet long. He then proceeds 
to give the method of. designing steel joists and 


transverse 


framed girders, very useful to students, although 
not given so fully as in Adams’s Constructional 
Ironwork. In his chapter on columns and struts 


he refers to Gordon’s formula as being as correct 
as any other. It is of course known that this 
formula was not written by Gordon, and it is 
doubtful if it is as correct as some others ; still, 
on the whole, it is perhaps the safest formula to 
use. This chapter is extremely interesting and of 
great use, showing the comparative advantages 
of different sections of metal. 

In the next chapter, on framed cantilevers, is a 
short description of Bow’s system of notation, 
which is written in a very clear and interesting 
way, and is probably the most pleasing part of 
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the book, helped as it is by ample diagrams. 
“ Roofs’ come next under consideration, and the 
diagrams illustrate their design in a comprehensive 
but not in an elementary manner. In his sketch 
of a collar roof he explains what is so often 
forgotten, that the collar is really in compression 
and not in tension, and accordingly quite distinct 
from a tie-beam, which is in pure tension. He 
states in the chapter on foundations that the safe 
load to put on stock brickwork in mortar is two 
tons to the foot; that is as far too low as his 
figure for clay is too high—viz. four tons to the 
foot. There is a short description of a factory 
chimney shaft, and there are short chapters on 
retaining walls and arches, with a few examina- 
tion questions at the end from the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate and Final Examinations, as also 
from the Admiralty Examination. This book is 
full of useful information, especially to the young 
man studying for examination ; but inasmuch as 
many of the subjects on which the author treats 
are necessarily, from the small size of the work, 
only slightly gone into, and as no_ particular 
method of procedure is consistently followed 
throughout, the general effect after perusal is 
somewhat disappointing. What is written, how- 
ever, is clear and well explained, as one expects 
in a work by Mr. Middleton ; but if a fresh edition 
is produced many of the chapters will bear amplify- 
ing, so as to connect them with what has pre- 
viously been explained and what follows, and to 
avoid the book having the semblance of a series of 
short articles on sundry subjects. 

Lewis SoLomon. 


SCAFFOLDING 


Scaffolding: a treatise on the. design and erection of 
scaffolds, gantries, and stagings. By A. G. H. Thatcher. 
80. Lond. 1904. Price 5s. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High 
Holborn. 

This work is probably the first ever written on 
this subject ; so that while it justifies Solomon’s 
saying, ‘‘ Of the making of books there is no end,” 
it seems to disprove his assertion that ‘ There is 
nothing new under the sun.’’ But, Solomon or 
no Solomon, this is a very good and acceptable 
book, and comes when it is wanted ; nor (in view 
of the recent Workmen’s Compensation Acts) a 
day too soon. 

Few architects could construct a scaffolding 
properly by themselves. The work has been 
generally so well done by contractors as neither 
to need nor receive attention from the architect, 
who, it must be allowed, has generally quite 
enough to think of, without either noticing or 
understanding exactly how ropes are lashed and 
knotted round scaffold poles and ledgers. 

But may it not with equal truth be said that a 
great Admiral or General has more than enough 
to do without rummaging in stores of old rope 
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ends, or sniffing at canisters of preserved meat ? 
Yet one of Lord Nelson’s last orders, before 
receiving his death-wound at Trafalgar, was about 
a piece of rope; and the great Napoleon, through 
neglecting to provide for such ‘“‘trifles’’ as the 
feeding of his army, was forced to make that 
disastrous retreat from Moscow which ruined his 
career. If we may believe the reports from the seat 
of war, the lordly Generals and Iuckless Admirals 
of Russia have been as contemptuous as the per- 
severing and plodding little Japs have been 
cautiously careful with regard to every practical 
detail of commissariat equipment and outfit for 
the present campaign. 

In view of such warnings and examples—not to 
despise the day of small things—the architect 
will sit wisely at Mr. Thatcher’s feet, and learn, 
as this book so clearly and ably teaches, the art 
and science of building (by both northern and 
southern systems) scaffolding, derrick staging, 
gantries, travellers, shoring, hanging-stages, shear- 
legs, ladder-scaffolds, chimney and steeple staging, 
painters’ boats, slaters’ trusses, cranes, pulleys, 
guys, cordage, knots, hods, buckets, trestles, 
barrows, chains, spikes, and the scores of other 
implements, tools, and ‘‘ wrinkles”’ generally, which 
are brought into requisition in order to give effect 
to the architect’s designs. 

The book is replete with information on all 
these points ; and incorporates, with much that is 
familiar to practical building but fresh to litera- 
ture, a readable chapter or two on strength of 
beams and posts, and on mechanical problems 
concerning centre of gravity, stability, wind- 
pressure, &c., &c., which are, though trite, quite 
in place in this neatly compacted, and well ordered 
and indexed, useful little volume, deserving a 
place in every architect’s library. 

Sunderland. FRANK Caws. 

ARCHITECTURAL GLOSSARY. 
Handbook of Technical Terms used in Architecture and 

Building. By Augustine C. Passmore. 80. Lo 

1904. Price 7s. 6d. net. [Scott, Greenwood & Co., 

Ludgate Circus.) 

In agreeing with the compiler of this glossary 
that there is room for yet another, we cannot 
forget that the undertaking of the glossary which 
is to supplant those we now have is a bold ven- 
ture, and, from the nature of things, can be 
satisfactorily attempted but by the very few who 
have not only the faculty of using the luminous 
work, possible only to those whose knowledge is 
intimate, but who have also the power of con- 
densing such knowledge. 

It is a comparatively easy thing to define 
scientific terms—wherein there is nothing elusive, 
nothing continuously seeking to avoid our grasp 
for this is done in the customary language of 
science ; but, as regards matters appertaining to 
Art, as regards words living in an atmosphere 


historical or traditional, the case is different ; such 
can be glossed only by the scholar whose know- 
ledge of them is part of his own atmosphere or 
history. 

Thus that section of the glossary having to do 
with building construction, fortification, mining, 
metallurgy, electricity, geology, and chemistry, 
&e. seems to be particularly exhaustive, even to 
the inclusion of such out-of-the-way words as 
crichtonite, davina, guerite, osmium, quink, «c., 
which, having but slight connection with architec- 
ture or building, yet are rightly included in any 
work which aims at completeness. 

While such evident care has been bestowed to 
include any word having a possible claim, we are 
sorry that among others the words Berkefelt 
filter, co-efficient, expanded metal, felt, funiculaa 
polygon, gesso, graphic statics, loose box, radius 
of gyration, septic tank, solenoid, and sublet, &c., 
have escaped attention, and that mistakes should 
have been made in the spelling of many botanical 
names. The author has not always been success- 
ful with words bearing on architecture and the 
kindred arts; many of his explanations are mis- 
leading and seem to indicate an amateur’s know- 
ledge of the subject; for instance, when ‘ Della 
Robbia ware” is described as “an earthenwar 
founded on terra cotta, so called after the reviver 
of the art,” it seems as if the author considered 
Mr. Harold Rathbone was in some way connected 
with the Della Robbia family ; again, clearstory 
windows are defined as “those that have no 
transom,’’ notwithstanding the many examples 
we have to the contrary; wash-out and wash 
down closets are confused under the same defini- 
tion, and waste pipes “either discharge their 
contents directly into the house drain or into th 
soil pipe ’’—surely a double error. 

Some of the glosses are spoiled through the 
misuse of a single word, flying buttress being 
described as ‘‘an arched brace of masonry, &e.”’ 
to most readers the use of the word brace would 
suggest the idea of tension, an idea quite foreign 
to the conception of a flying buttress; again, 
martlet in heraldry, “a bird without legs or 
beak,” the use of the word bird here is inexact, 
for it is impossible to convert every bird into a 
martlet by any process of excision; another word 
could be found which, if used in the definition, 
would have expressed the idea of a martlet more 
exactly. Criticism such as this would be cen 
sorious, were it not that so many of the definitions 
could be improved by a more fastidious care in 
the choice of the right word. 

ew of the comments are seriously incorrect, 
but the author has fallen into a common error when 
he says that “ half the thickness of a party wall be 
longs to the adjoining owner.’’ Weare under the 
impression that no such thing exists as two halves 
of a party wall in different ownerships; the owners 
are partners of the whole party wall. 
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the most difficult task the author has 

had was the construction of terse definitions of 

certain architectural styles and phases: to have 

Written a page in defining the word Romanesque, 

for example, would have been comparatively easy, 
but to condense the explanation to about half « 

lozen lines in a glossary, and yet to retain the 

ideas denoted by the word, is wellnigh an 

possibility. It is here that the glossary is weak, 

rhaps excusably ; for instance (giving the ex- 

erbatim and in full), “ Roman style 

characterised by an arch with 

ttached to the front.’’ ‘ Latin style in 

style the arch is mounted upon columns.” 

Revived classic Roman architecture is charac- 

d by windows encased in diminutive Greek 

’ “and Parisian "*—this is our first intro- 

this ‘is characterised by out- 

ipled columns and a cut pediment,”’ 


sense 


ar that such definitions can be of little 
anyone 

A sense of proportion is lacking in the treatment 

' important words of this class. Romanesque 

chitecture, Venetian style of architecture, Gothic 

tyle, entablature, &c. are dismissed with four 

r less each, whereas the comparatively unim- 

word peat has twenty-four lines, rainwater 

uated cork paint fifteen, booster 


gloss which is none at 
consider the following: “ Wreath in 
the part between the mantle and the 
called a torce.’’ As an explanation of 
none ; all we learn is that a wreath is 
that its position is between a mantle 
whatever they may be, as neither of 
hose words is given in the glossary, for it must 
remembered that if a glossary is to serve its 
urpose, it must be of use to the unlearned. We 
liked a few authoritative words on 
he original use of a wreath, which would have 
own by implication the absurdity of the modern 
sted sausage everywhere seen. 
[t was a surprise to find that “ taking in wash 
defined ; this suggested that “ ghost ”’ 
1 “ fake a perspective’ might be included, but 


illustration of a 


crest, also 
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W. E. Vernon Crompton. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY. 

Annual Meeting. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Manchester 


Society of Architects was held on the 28th April, 
when the lortieth Annual Report of the Council 
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was submitted, together with the financial state- 
ment and reports of the standing committees. The 
aggregate membership, the Report states, is 207 
—consisting of 103 Fellows, 51 Associates, and 
53 Students—as against 193 at the date of the 
last report. The Council records its resolution in 
favour of the statutory registration of architects 
and urging the R.I.B.A. Council to take steps to 
bring it about. Additions have been made to the 
Society’s Articles of Association with a view to 
facilitating the alliance of neighbouring Societies 
of Architects to the Manchester Society. The 
Blackpool and Fylde Architectural Association 
have already been admitted under the new regu- 
lations. Several appeals have been made to 
members and other practising architects in the 
neighbourhood for subscriptions to the endow 
ment fund of the recently inaugurated Chair of 
Architecture at the Victoria University, Man- 
chester, but so far only £200 has been received, 
and the profession is reminded that the fund is 
still open. The Society is represented on the ad- 
visory committee of the School of Architecture by 
Mr. J. W. Beaumont [Ff] and Mr. Paul Ogden 
I’.|. The Edueation in Architecture Committee 
report that Mr. A. E. Corbett [4.} has in hand 
the preparation of a map of buildings of architec 
tural interest in the neighbourhood. A first proof 
is shortly to be issued, and members are asked to 
revise any section with which they are acquainted ; 
the map, it is hoped, may serve as a guide to the 
antiquary, and be a help to the architectural stu- 
dent in search of subjects for study. The follow- 
ing ofticers and Members of Council were elected: 
President: Mr. J. W. Beaumont [F'.]; Vice 
Presidents : Messrs. W. A. Royle {F.|, and John 
Katon, C.D. [F.) ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : 
Mr. Paul Ogden [f’.); Assistant Hon. Secretary : 
Mr. George Brown; Members of Council: Pro- 
fessor S. H. Gapper [d4.], R.C Messrs. John 
lily | 2’), Kdward “" witt “F’.|, Jesse Horsfall F’.', 
A. H. Mills “4.), J. D. Mould [/.|, Isaac Taylor, 
John H. Woodhouse , P. S. Worthington (A.}, 
A. E. Corbett [4., J. H. Gibbons |4.', Godfrey 
Colles. 

THE ABERDEEN SOCIETY. 

Annual Meeting. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting was held on the 
Ist March 1904, when the Report of the Council 
was submitted and adopted. ‘The membership of 
the Society stands at twenty-one. The following 
are the oftice-bearers and Council for 1904-05 : 
President: Mr. Arthur Clyne [F'.| ; Vice-Presi- 
dent: Mr. Robert G. Wilson; Council : Messrs. 
Wm. Kelly, Harbouwrne Maclennan, G. Bennett 
Mitchell, James B. Nicol, George Watt; Hon. 
Secretaries : Messrs. A. H. L. Mackinnon {.1.} and 
John Rust. bef 





